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CAN THE FRENCH REPUBLIC SURVIVE? 
\ Italian who had stayed some months with me in 


France, put into a single phrase the malady of France 

and at the same time the malady of the thing we call 
democracy. “ Every Frenchman,” he said, “ thinks himself a 
‘Monsieur.’ ” It is true: the bricklayer is “‘ Monsieur,” the 
peasant is “‘ Monsieur,” the butcher who calls on his bicycle 
for the day’s orders is “ Monsieur.”” Even my man in the 
garden from the mountains of Piedmont, where he and his 
family had gone hungry and barefoot, has now become more 
French than a Frenchman. See him in his blue apron, no 
longer a labourer, but a gardener, no longer “ tutoyé” by 
everybody, but proud of being “ vouvoyé,” no longer Giovanni, 
but “ Monsieur Jean.” He is full of a consciousness of his 
dignity is “ Monsieur Jean,” he believes he knows his job 
so well that it is not necessary for him to do it, he is altogether 
a fine fellow, as becomes a Frenchman. But when he was 
plain Giovanni (as indeed he still is for me, much to his 
annoyance) he was also a useful fellow, who worked hard, 
who was grateful, who was without a silly sense of his superi- 
ority as an individual. Had he remained an Italian he would 
doubtless have cultivated a sense of the superiority of his 
nation, but he would at any rate have contributed to its 
greatness. Circumstances have converted him into a French- 
man—into a “‘ Monsieur.” It is a pity. 

After the war there was such a shortage of man-power in 
France that the authorities had to go in search of foreign 
labourers. They had to open labour-recruiting offices in 
other countries and offer railway fares and facilities. I 
believe that no fewer than three million foreign workers thus 
found themselves in France—from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Italy. The proportion is considerable. These were the 
helots of France. They did the disagreeable work which the 
French disdained. The French preferred to be “ petits 
fonctionnaires,” shopkeepers, artisans and employees in the 
better occupations. I always think the Americans were, in 
their days of prosperity, fortunate in having Negroes who 
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naturally performed many menial tasks ; but more deliber- 
ately the French tried to create a kind of second-zone citizen 
who would pass through a probationary period before he 
became a full-fledged Frenchman, and in the meantime do jobs 
which were judged inferior. An unhappy idea, as I deem it, 
but one of the consequences of the war. Now it may be 
that democracy, which postulates equality, is only possible in 
practice if there is a category of workers who have something 
less than the rank of citizens. So it was in ancient Greece, 
where democracy frankly reposed on the principle of slavery. 
As for the Romans, they acknowledged the need of dictator- 
ships, a suspension of the normal constitution, when affairs 
went badly—just as the French, who profess they will not 
submit to a Mussolini or a Hitler, permit a Clemenceau, a 
Poincaré, or a Doumergue to exercise special powers until the 
evil effects of a democracy of “ Messieurs” have been 
temporarily conjured away. 

If one considers the future of France, here is the salient 
fact, to be kept always before one: France is a country of 
bourgeois. The peasant and the artisan are bourgeois in the 
meaning of the term as it is used. They all demand to be 
treated as equals—they are all “ Monsieurs.” It is not 
without reason that France is one of the few countries which 
resist the so-called reaction; for France is one of the few 
countries which ever accepted, in a practical way, the con- 
ceptions, bad and good, of democracy. In England the 
influence of the Monarchy is nothing like so negligible as is 
pretended ; if it does nothing else it imposes the suggestion 
of hierarchy. Besides, there is a Parliamentary tradition 
which largely negatives the folly of popular representation ; 
the elected person does not aspire to govern, he merely makes 
a few conventional passes, but falls obediently into the party- 
ranks, and the parties fall obediently into their places, and the 
Government is really allowed to govern for some years before, 
after a consultation of the people, it gives way to another 
Government which is really allowed to govern. It is not so, of 
course, in France. No Government (except in an emergency) 
is allowed to govern. The elected of the people take it upon 
themselves to govern. Are they not Democratic Republicans, 
who have drawn their power directly from below, and owe 
nothing to any person or institution above? It is as nominees 
of the people that they render all government impossible. 
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I am not in the least exaggerating. There are compromises 
—there must be compromises—but when there is no apparent 
menace every deputy believes his function is to participate 
in the conduct of government. When there is an obvious 
danger he will reluctantly step aside—though never for long. 
He is abashed before his own blunders—but only until they 
have been partially repaired. Mr. Louis Madelin, the Academi- 
cian, declares he heard a deputy of the Left say: “I will 
always remain an admirer of democracy. But democratic 
government is only possible when there are no difficulties.” 
That candid apology for occasional dictatorship is also a 
condemnation of the sort of democracy that is practised in 
France—reckless, blind, egotistic, individual, declining to pay 
the smallest heed to the realities of national life. When there 
are funds in the exchequer they must be dilapidated in 
demagogic spending—until bankruptcy threatens, when a 
Strong Man is expected miraculously to put matters right. 
When there is no immediate prospect of hostilities, an astute 
politician can remain in office for years on the promise that 
*¢ While I am here there will be no war ”—a safe statement 
since he would quickly be repudiated in time of peril. To me 
the marvel is that the Parliamentary régime, as understood 
in France, has lasted so long. It has only lasted so long 
because it is subject to periodic eclipse. 

The deputy is at once the most popular and the most 
unpopular figure in France. It is not enough to say—as is 
generally said—that he is unpopular. Were that all he would 
soon disappear. He is likewise hail-fellow-well-met in every 
commune. The singular and the plural must be carefully 
employed: the deputy—our deputy—is liked ; the deputies 
—in general—are detested. When a Parisian passes the 
Chamber of Deputies—and this was true long before the riots 
of February—he shakes his fist at the building in execration. 
He chuckles when the Chamber is not in session. It would 
be better for the country if they would stay on holiday all 
the year round, he says, expressing the sentiment of every 
Prime Minister. Yet the same citizen will swear that never 
will France tolerate a Fascist or a Nazi régime. The contra- 
diction is more apparent than real. For these régimes require 
a spirit of solidarity and of discipline that is at present alien 
to the French character. They spring out of a national 
movement, that is, fundamentally, far more “ democratic ” 
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than the French “democracy.” Hitler and Mussolini do 
represent their countries—overwhelmingly, indisputably. 
What politician represents France? Any nominal answer 
would be ludicrous. Nobody represents France. The deputies 
represent constituencies, and the constituencies are, as the 
late M. Briand called them, “‘ stagnant pools,” in which a 
mass of noisome life pullulates. 

That is the trouble. No one represents France. But the 
communes are represented. The individual voters are 
represented. The deputy is the commissioner of his electorate. 
He renders services to the locality. He has not so much an 
electorate as a clientéle—with a voracious appetite. Is a new 
post-office needed? Would a bridge be advantageous? 
Monsieur le député will pull strings, he will do the necessary. 
Is a pension not being paid? Monsieur le député will look 
into it. Are there paid posts to be had? Monsieur le député 
will see that some come this way. Is someone in “‘ trouble ? ” 
Monsieur le député will use his influence ; he will see the right 
person. So everything goes by favour, and the deputy who 
knows his business is invaluable. But that business is to look 
after the communal and individual interests of the voters ; 
and the administration even of justice, and certainly the 
financial administration of the country, vitally suffers. 

The deputy must please persons and communes; the 
Government—that is to say the Ministers on sufferance— 
must please the deputies. There is always such a delicate 
balance of majority and minority that it would never do to 
put the deputy in real antagonism. If deputies were mem- 
bers of two or three organised parties, which stood for some- 
thing definite, then they would not have to be considered as 
individuals ; but they belong to a number of groups which 
can sway the balance to right or to left, and they must be, 
however crapulous they are, respected. Every one his 
own Government ! Every one a Dictator in his own name ! 
That is the ideal towards which the French political system 
tends. Ministers must be complaisant if they are to sur- 
vive at all. Governments must be influenceable if they are 
not to collapse ignominiously. There is, in these circumstances, 
a strong temptation for the deputies to sell their influence 
profitably. They get mixed up with financial adventurers 
and scoundrels. If they are lawyers by profession they can 
earn more money by intervening in occult ways than in 
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pleading. This means that they can bring pressure to bear 
on the magistrature itself. As for the police, that is to say the 
Streté Générale (now re-christened Sireté Nationale!) they 
have long been suspect. On one side of them are the corrupt 
politicians, on the other side is a band of “ indicateurs.” 
Now an “ indicateur”’ can only be valuable if he is a crook, 
mingling freely with crooks and he is given strange licenses in 
order that the police may be informed of what is going on. 
So it comes about that the borderlines are faint-—crook, 
“indicateur,” the police who may practise an indefinable 
policy, the politicians, the lawyers; a whole network, 
terribly complicated, of intrigue, of wire-pulling, which must 
inevitably result in scandals. And when the scandals are not 
too numerous or too dramatic, the citizen smiles knowingly. 
And when they are frequent and flagrant, and involve police, 
deputies, Ministers, crooks, and a dim underworld, he 
suddenly becomes angry, and if a foolish government loses 
its head and shoots him down while he is properly protesting, 
it becomes difficult to patch up the régime again. 

The usual estimate of the French character is altogether 
wrong. Your French are not volatile, excitable. They, and 
the Spanish, are the most patient people in the world. For it 
is the patient man or woman who explodes most violently 
under the stress of insupportable circumstances. French— 
and Spanish—will submit for long years to conditions which 
would not be tolerated by the Anglo-Saxon peoples. They 
submit, in the case of the Spanish meekly, in the case of the 
French cynically. The French shrug their shoulders. Has it 
not always been like that ? Will it not always be like that? 
Yet there is a point at which revolt is necessary. It is foresee- 
able, and the amazing fault of M. Chautemps and M. Daladier, 
the two Radical Prime Ministers chiefly responsible, is that 
they did not have the sense to see the storm that was brewing, 
and to handle things with ordinary sang-froid and judgment. 
Perhaps they tried to save their party, their friends, their 
governments, themselves, and so were blinded. At any rate, 
the first made a popular uprising inevitable, and the other 
turned it into an unpardonable street-slaughter of innocent 
citizens. The first was, perhaps, to be excused in that he was 
following precedent, playing the ordinary game in extra- 
ordinary circumstances; but the political excuses of the 
second who tried to convert a mild enough demonstration of 
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the disgusted populace into an armed attack of conspiratorial 
Fascists, or Monarchists, or goodness knows what, make his 
incredible blunders worse and add insult to injury. 

There had come a moment when something had to break, 
when the elaborate system of patronage and favours, and 
secret funds for blackmailers and adventurers and mercenary 
journalists, and political finance and financial politics, and 
police connivance with swindlers, and lawyer-deputies’ inter- 
ference with justice, could go on no longer without a crash. 
Politicians, financiers, and police had become too careless. 
They relied on their immunity. They were not only corrupt— 
which alone does not matter—but they were likewise incom- 
petent—which matters immensely. They had let a notorious 
scoundrel pursue his rascally affairs for years, putting off the 
hearing of charges against him nineteen times, with high 
authorities winking and shaking hands, and when the crisis 
came he who had friends everywhere rather incomprehensibly 
shot himself. Why ? Could he not get his trial put off another 
nineteen times? The ugly accusation was immediately 
launched that he had been officially murdered—to silence 
him. (Later the mangled remains of a judge were found fast- 
ened to the railway track, and it is now suggested that he, too, 
committed “ suicide.”’?) The Frenchman had a swift vision 
of something rotten beyond imagining under the cover of 
Parliament, and he was sickened and ran amuck. When he 
became almost angry the Ministers fled. It would not have 
required very much more for the President himself to have 
abdicated. Had not the veteran smiling “ Papa ” Doumergue 
(ready packed to escape to Egypt) been induced to come to 
Paris, it is almost certain that the Republic itself would have 
abdicated, and that whoever had been prepared and had 
chosen to take control could have imposed another régime in 
the blood and dust and scandal of the execrated Republic. 
The best proof that there was no “ plot,” no groups, Monarch- 
ist or Fascist, prepared to execute a coup d’état, is that not 
the slightest attempt was made to seize, at this favourable 
moment, the Elysée and the Government offices, and to issue 
a proclamation to the people who were deeply stirred by the 
butchery of their unarmed fellows by the Parliamentarians. 

Though the ramifications of the latest in a long series of 
scandals take us into the most unexpected quarters, I, for 
my part, serious as it all is, am disposed to think that many, if 
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not most, of those against whom an accusatory finger is 
pointed, have been nothing more than indiscreet, and are 
themselves victims of the Parliamentary system of camara- 
derie. Individuals have been guilty of much more, perhaps 
Prime Ministers and Ministers of Justice but, generally 
speaking, they would seem to have acquiesced in ignorance 
or in friendship. In some respects it is to be deprecated that 
there should be a hunt for persons who have in some way or 
another come into contact with men like Stavisky. They 
could not help coming in contact with such characters. Un- 
less they kicked over the traces and ruined their political 
careers, they could hardly help falling in with suggestions 
made to them. They come and go, the Ministers, without 
really learning their jobs, without having time to enquire into 
vague rumours. They must make no enemies. They must 
accept all friendships. They are not of sufficiently heroic 
stature to break out of, or to break up, vicious combinations. 
They cannot question everybody and everything. They must 
continue to “ play the game.” 

It is not the finding of scapegoats that will help. It is 
rather the condemnation of the whole system in which a 
section of the police, the politicians, the lawyers, and the 
financial adventurers, are inextricably mixed. What does it 
really matter whether X, who was at one time Minister, and 
another time advocate, received an excessive fee for using his 
influence? Doubtless he deserves to be punished, but the 
punishment of a particular person changes nothing in the 
unhappy system of tolerance that has brought the French 
Parliament and the Sireté Générale into popular disrepute. 

And who is the man who can clean up this Augean stable? 
No Hercules has yet announced himself. The Parliament- 
arians themselves have done what they always do on these 
occasions—they have set up Commissions of Enquiry. Now 
experience shows that political commissions trail along, stir 
up a lot of dust and eventually disappear, leaving things much 
as they were. They take a political view. There is a majority 
and a minority. The men of the majority do their best to 
minimise the offences of their friends, and pursue any sugges- 
tion, however unsubstantial, against their political adversaries. 
The men of the minority act in the opposite sense. The result 
is that when a great many names are bespattered, there is a 
tacit agreement to abandon the search for proofs. If politi- 
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cians in France, through mistaken ideas as to their functions, 
make poor legislators, it is certain that when they usurp the 
functions of judges they only make confusion worse con- 
founded. , 
The Doumergue Government, on a superficial view, 
appears for the moment to be strongly entrenched in France, 
but it is encountering difficulties in every domain. Its im- 
mediate future is doubtless assured by the decision of the 
Radical party to support Edouard Herriot, the Radical 
President, as a member of the Ministry. Yet it has to be 
remembered that the Congress was expressing its confidence 
in M. Herriot rather than in a Government of National Union. 
M. Herriot had threatened the party with resignation if it 
called on him to resign from the Government ; and certainly 
the Radicals, most of whose chiefs have been implicated in 
some degree in the scandals and in the drastic measures which 
were taken to suppress public manifestations, could not afford 
to lose their last remaining popular figure. While they were 
obliged to throw some of their leading members to the wolves, 
it is perfectly evident that the party retains its confidence in 
the men who have been partisans of the political formation 
known as the Cartel des Gauches—that is to say, an un- 
natural union of the Radicals and the Socialists. Like the 
Bourbons, the Radicals in France learn nothing and forget 
nothing. They nourish a fundamental hostility towards the 
National Government in which M. Tardieu and other Moder- 
ates sit side by side with M. Herriot. Circumstances are such 
that they cannot at present wisely attempt to overthrow a 
Government which is plainly demanded by the people. But 
at the earliest possible opportunity the men of the Left, who 
still possess a Parliamentary majority, will endeavour to 
smash up the Ministry. The mystic attraction of the Left has 
not diminished. Yet it is precisely this attraction of the Left 
that has proved to be unfortunate in the past. The Radicals 
tried to work with the Socialists after 1924, with the result 
that French finances which, it is true, had been badly con- 
ducted by earlier Ministries, completely collapsed ; and it was 
necessary to call on Raymond Poincaré to compose a Govern- 
ment of National Union. History repeated itself when the 
Radicals again won in 1932, and Gaston Doumergue was 
called upon to save not only the franc, but France. The situa- 
tion, therefore, is that although the Doumergue Government 
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appears necessary for the time being, it is merely tolerated 
until such time as the danger would seen to have passed. The 
more rigorous economic methods which have been adopted, 
and the more vigilant foreign policy which has been applied, 
are disliked by the Radical and Socialist members of Parlia- 
ment. Doctrinally, the special powers conferred on the Prime 
Minister, who can now issue decree laws, are found objection- 
able. The greatest objection in the eyes of deputies who can- 
not understand why their political adversaries, who are in a 
minority, should participate in the exercise of power, is that 
they are out of office, and are compelled to lend unwilling 
votes to a Government not of their making. 

Belief on this occasion in the forgetfulness of the public 
may be mistaken. M. Doumergue makes no secret of his 
intention constantly to appeal over the head of Parliament 
to the people. He, like President Roosevelt, addresses the 
people directly by radio. He has a threefold task: the 
restoration of the difficult economic situation, with unem- 
ployment acute, trade stagnant, and the cost of living high ; 
the shaping of French foreign policy which has been neither 
strong nor weak, but simply non-existent, in the face of 
terrible European problems ; and the reform of the political 
system, its purification, its revision in the light of sixty years 
of unhappy experience. Can M. Doumergue, aspiring to 
repose, surrounded by the very Ministers who have failed so 
disastrously, who have grown up in the system, succeed ? 
I must be allowed, with all respect for a man who has shown 
tact but not energy in the past, who has won his way by his 
smile and not by his fearlessness, who is thirty years older 
than the men who have, elsewhere in Europe, undertaken 
similar tasks, I must be allowed to express my scepticism. 
But if he fails I do not think the Radicals will come back to 
enjoy the quiet pursuit of corrupt and incompetent politics. 
There will, I am convinced, be another upheaval, if reforms 
are not effected, and the institutions which have been under- 
mined by abuse will be forcibly overthrown. They cannot, in 
any event, last. They are outmoded. Parliamentarianism, as 
practised in France, is outworn. Of that I am certain. But 
what is to take its place I do not know. There is no positive 
preference of the people. They are against the Parliamentary 
régime, They are not for anything else. The ex-soldiers, in 
their various organisations, are powerful, but have no 
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particular political purpose except that of clean and efficient 
government. The Royalists are comparatively few, but are 
well organised for parade if not for action. Is there a young 
and unknown Napoleon—the French counterpart of Mussolini 
and Hitler? Noonecansay from whence sucha man may come, 
nor when, nor how. He is just as likely to come from the Left 
as from the Right—to be Socialist (if the term means anything) 
or National-Socialist, or Communist, or a mixture of all these, 
as to be whatever is implied by the word Reactionary. He 
will be, if he comes, authoritarian, and in the exaltation of 
the State over individual liberty and laisser-faire, Right and 
Left merge and become meaningless. What of the Duc de 
Guise, the candidate to the throne? Well, there is now 
surprisingly little hostility towards the idea of a king. He 
might well appeal more than a Dictator to the French. It is 
impossible to make predictions. All that can be said is that 
if the politicians ignore the recent warning, as they are 
temperamentally inclined to do, the days of so-called demo- 
cratic institutions are numbered in France as everywhere else 
where they have been foolishly used for personal or party 
gain or prestige. 
SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


THE NEW DISARMAMENT 
RESOLU LION, 


HAT are we to make of the Resolution which (when 

I write in mid-June) the Disarmament Conference 

has just passed ? Must we regard it as no better than 
a facade, run up at the last moment to conceal for a little 
longer a breakdown that must soon be disclosed? Does it 
mean that, if we get an agreement about armaments at all, 
it can only be a deceptive one, likely to blow up? Or can we 
regard it as a victory for good sense, so far as it goes, and as 
offering another chance, just a chance, of achieving a world- 
wide, or only regional, convention which really would be of 
substantial value as a beginning of reduction, limitation and 
control of world armaments ? 


Tue PRoBLEM 


Recall, to begin with, the objectives that the Conference 
had set before itself, and the main difficulties encountered. 
The Conference declared, in its Resolution of July 1932, that 
“ the time has come when all nations of the world must adopt 
substantial and comprehensive measures of disarmament.” 

As for the immediate objective, it was defined in the same 
Resolution in the following ‘‘ unanimous” decision : 


(i) that a substantial reduction of world armaments shall be 
effected, to be applied by a general convention alike to land, naval 
and air armaments. 

(ii) That a primary objective shall be to reduce the means of 
attack. 


The present Resolution expresses a conviction “of the 
necessity of the Conference continuing its work with a view 
to arriving at a general convention for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments.” 

As for difficulties, the most serious have arisen, of course, 
in trying to effect the necessary reconciliation between 
the three demands labelled “‘ Disarmament,” “ Security,” 
“ Equality.” Impossible to reconcile the claim for “ equality 
of treatment ” with the claim for “ substantial reduction of 
world armaments ” if the heavily armed Powers would not 
level down substantially. Impossible to induce some of those 
heavily armed Powers to accept such levelling down, unless 
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their attitude towards exploitation of their superior armed 
force could somehow be changed. Impossible, it seemed, to 
secure that necessary change of attitude unless the principle 
of collective responsibility for respecting and preserving 
“ the peace of nations ” was loyally and effectively sustained. 

Thus, the success of the whole Conference was bound to 
depend to a singular extent on the policy of Great Britain, 
in her key position, in regard to disarmament, security and 
equality. If she would not support Germany’s just claim to 
equality of treatment, and do so before too late, Germany 
would not come in. If she would not accept for herself such 
restrictions as would be desirable in Germany’s case, 
“ equality ” could not be reconciled with net reduction. If 
she would not accept loyally and effectively a full share of 
the collective responsibility for safeguarding peace and the 
fulfilment of the Disarmament agreement, then the French 
agreement could not be won or Japan’s militarist gamblers be 
curbed. And if, during the negotiations, she took sides with 
either France or Germany, e.g. by preparing secretly with 
France a plan to be thrown at Germany’s head, or vice versa, 
then her valuable influence as a mediator would, of course, 
be compromised. So much for the nature of the problem. 
Now let us consider the Resolution of June 11th, section by 
section. 


GERMANY’s RETURN 


The Resolution begins by taking note of certain Resolutions 
lately submitted and of certain memoranda exchanged since 
last year. Only four memoranda are selected for mention, 
these being the French one of January Ist, the Italian of 
January 4th, the British of January zgth, and the German of 
April 16th. It is fortunate that the very conciliatory German 
Note of April 16th is thus cited, and that there is no reference 
to the French Note of April 17th which seemed to block the 
way for negotiation. After emphasising the necessity of a 
general convention, in terms already quoted, the Resolution 
resolves “ to continue without delay the investigations already 
undertaken.” Then comes an important passage about 
Germany’s return to the Conference, which means presumably 
that efforts will be made to secure that return, whether 
through Mr. Henderson or some other channel. The Resolution 
“invites the Bureau to seek, by whatever means it deems 
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appropriate and with a view to the general acceptance of a 
Disarmament Convention, a solution of the outstanding 
problems, without prejudice to the private conversations on 
which Governments will desire to enter in order to facilitate 
the attainment of final success by the return of Germany to 
the Conference.” 

Let us recognise that it is all to the good that this explicit 
reference has been made to the need to “ facilitate” the 
return of Germany. But we must recognise, too, that it will 
amount to nothing, it is merely a deceptive phrase, unless 
Britain and France really mean to pay the price of “ general 
acceptance of a Disarmament Convention,” i.e. one to which 
both Germany and France would be parties. 

What is that price? It is now, I think, fairly clear. Are we 
prepared to recognise without reserve the principle of 
equality of treatment, and to provide now, without offensive 
discrimination, for its practical application within a limited 
period? The French Government will presumably only say 
“yes”? to that if it is included in a system which would 
provide some kind of “‘ security for all nations.” That was 
the formula which France accepted on December 11th, 1932, 
and to which she apparently adhered in her Memorandum of 
January Ist, 1934. France will probably insist, also, on trying 
to provide for a “‘ période d’épreuve,” a testing of the machin- 
ery of supervision, before any substantial levelling down has 
to be made in her own material armament, and before any 
substantial levelling up may be made in the material arma- 
ment of Germany. Here, then, will arise two crucial questions. 
Will England participate adequately in such provisions about 
* security for all nations ” as France considers indispensable ? 
And will Germany accept such provisions for the preliminary 
testing of the machinery of supervision as France considers 
indispensable ? 


BrITAIN AND GUARANTEES 


1. The British Government, on April roth, was asking the 
French Government what it would regard as adequate 
guarantees of security against evasion of the Disarmament 
agreement. But a partial, if not a complete, answer to the 
question had, in fact, been given already. The F rench Note 
of December 5th, 1933, defined what the late French 
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Government regarded as the necessary guarantee for co- 
operative pressure against a violation of the Convention. 
“These means of pressure,” the Note said, “will be of an 
economic and financial kind.” “Eventually,” the passage 
concludes, “ the Permanent Commission will be asked to go farther: 
it will be able to recommend the rupture of diplomatic relations 
and to invite the signatory States to lend their technical assistance 
to the threatened States in order to permit them as rapidly as 
possible to guard against the consequences of the march stolen on 
them by the violating State—for example, in the manufacture of 
forbidden materials.” 


Will the British Government accept something like that ? 
I cannot see why it should not do so. Or will it stick to the 
hopelessly inadequate assurance offered in the British 
Memorandum of January 29th, 1934, viz. to consult, in the 
event of reported violation, in order to “‘ exchange views as to 
the steps to be taken for the purpose of restoring the situa- 
tion? ...” Is it really believed, at this time of day, that 
we can sufficiently allay French apprehensions by so vague an 
assurance? Does Sir John Simon still consider it enough to 
say that this provision about consultation would in our 
opinion “‘ emphasise the inescapable duty of all signatories of 
the Convention to keep in the closest touch with one another, 
and to do whatever is right and possible to prevent or remedy 
any violation of so important an international Treaty ? ” 
The French position was further indicated in the negotia- 

tions that led to the formulation on December 7th last at 
Geneva of a detailed scheme of supervision. The British 
Government has not yet indicated whether it accepts this 
scheme. All it has yet said (in the Memorandum of January 
29th) is that it will 

agree to the application of a system of permanent and automatic 

supervision, to come into force with the obligations of the con- 

vention if general agreement is reached on all other issues. 


Should not our Government be more explicit and helpful 
about this? 


GERMANY AND A TRIAL PERIopD 


2. There remains the question whether, if Britain will accept 
such guarantees and supervision, Germany and France can 
agree about a time-table for the various stages of levelling 
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up and levelling down, while the machinery of supervision is 
being tested. The French Note of January 1st emphasised 
that there must be a trial of the supervision system lasting 
for “the first few years.” During that trial there would be 
“a reduction in French effectives synchronised with the 
transformation of the existing German forces” so as to 
standardise the European armies on a short-service basis. As 
for the permitted weapons, there would be no levelling up for 
Germany during the trial period. And as for the weapons to 
be abolished or reduced, there would be no replacement and 
no levelling down for France during that period, except 
perhaps in one important respect. The Note included this 
concession : 


As regards air armaments, from the first years of the Convention, 
France not only agrees to the abolition of bombing from the air 
under the conditions laid down by the Conference in its resolution 
of July 23rd, 1932, but would even consider a proportional reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent. of the material at present in commission, 
if such a general reduction were accepted by the principal air 
forces and accompanied by effective control over civil aviation and 
aircraft manufacture. 


Now look at Germany’s response, in her Note of April 
16th. She would accept 


postponement of the reductions of armaments of other Powers until 
the end of the fifth year of the Convention, the measure of dis- 
armament laid down in the United Kingdom memorandum being 
carried out during the second five years of the Convention. 


That is a very remarkable concession: it really concedes 
fully half of the case on which Germany withdrew from the 
Conference on October 14th, 1933. But Germany does not 
recede at all from her earlier position as regards her own 
levelling up. If the other Powers will not accept Germany’s 
repeated proposal that all the great weapons of attack should 
be abolished all round, then Germany must be free from the 
outset of the Convention to begin building such weapons. 
But here, too, she offers considerable concessions as regards 
limitation of her aircraft and tanks for the present. 

In these circumstances, the outstanding difference between 
France and Germany as to a period of trial has evidently 
been much narrowed. Surely it ought not to be impossible 
to reach an agreement now, provided always that Great 
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Britain comes in with unequivocal acceptance of the necessary 
guarantees and supervision. But in considering the prospect 
of Germany’s acceptance of a convention it is not enough to 
take into account only the substance of that convention : the 
method of its preparation is hardly less important. It would 
be a fatal error, I suggest, to repeat the technique which 
contributed to the withdrawal of Germany in July 1932, and 
again in October 1933. We ought not to work out a plan 
secretly with France and America and then present it to the 
Germans as a sacred compromise, to be taken or left. Even 
if this were a sound method of negotiation in a normal case, 
it would be unsound in this case, since Germany’s position 
and her state of mind are far from normal. We must try to 
understand why she remembers with loathing the words 
“ Versailles Diktat,’ and why she watches with exacerbated 
suspicion for any semblance of a united front against her. 
We may detest many features of her internal policy : we may 
distrust her rulers’ intentions as regards external policy: but 
if we are ever to win back the loyal collaboration she can give, 
we must negotiate with her, not at her. 


SECURITY 


The Resolution goes on to state three decisions, the first 
of which concerns security. A special committee has been 
appointed to study means of facilitating the conclusion of 
further “regional security agreements” “which may be 
negotiated outside the Conference.” “It would be for the 
General Commission to determine the relationship, if any, of 
these agreements to the General Convention.” It has been 
made plain that Great Britain, having already accepted the 
regional security agreement of Locarno, in the réle of guaran- 
tor, will have no part in additional agreements. 

The resolution also provides for the appointment of a 
special committee to study the question of guarantees of 
execution ; and it provides for resumption of the work on 
supervision which has already been carried far. Much will 
depend on the British Government’s policy in these two 
Committees. But whatever Britain does, there will now be 
an obstacle, probably insurmountable, to any general agree- 
ment. Japan refuses supervision ; so Russia (and others) will 
do likewise. This is largely the consequence of our own past 
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weakness in dealing with the Japanese challenge. It may 
wreck the whole enterprise. 

In addition the Conference has, by another Resolution, 
- recommended the Governments to send in documents about 
their national defence expenditure with a view to application 
of the system of publicity which has been prepared. Publicity 
will be of substantial value: but the omission of actual 
limitation of total expenditure will, I think, prove to be one 
of the most damaging gaps in the Convention (if a Convention 
is made). 


Arr Forces 


The resolution goes on to instruct the Air Committee to 
resume forthwith the study of the questions mentioned in the 
General Commission’s resolution of July 23rd, 1932, under the 
heading “ Air Forces.” This is, I think, a deplorable step 
backwards. The text in question was the worst part of that 
deplorable document. 

Bombing “ Civilians.”—The first substantial point raised 
by this text was as follows: ‘ Air attack against the civilian 
population shall be absolutely prohibited.” Is that much 
more than a cynical joke? If war is committed in spite of the 
renunciation of war, then a// bombardment from the air may 
or may not be prohibited. If all such bombardment 1s 
prohibited, then the additional prohibition of bombardment 
of civilians would add nothing to its strength. If, on the 
other hand, all bombardment 7s not prohibited, then the 
limited ‘prohibition will surely fail to give the civilian any 
reliable protection. The first bomb meant for some military 
objective, and dropped from a height of 15,000 feet on a 
cloudy night, will hit “civilians”; and then a welter of 
reprisals will begin. I doubt whether any value attaches to 
any regulations of this character for the polite conduct of war : 
I doubt whether a Disarmament Conference should spend five 
minutes of its time in discussing them: I doubt very much 
whether it will ever be possible, in another war between 
organised modern states, to discriminate between “ civilians ” 
and others: and I can only conclude that a rule of war for the 
protection of so-called “ civilians”? which must obviously 
fail to achieve that purpose would be merely a cruel fraud. 

The Bombing Reservation.—The text in question goes on to 
say that “The High Contracting Parties shall agree as between 
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themselves that all bombardment from the air shall be 
abolished, subject to agreement with regard to measures to 
be adopted for the purpose of rendering effective the observ- 
ance of this rule... .”” The measures in question are to 
include limitation of military aircraft and regulation of civil 
aircraft. This was the most dishonest sentence in the resolu- 
tion of 1932. The layman, reading it without warning, would 
naturally suppose that it meant to secure prohibition of 
all bombardment provided that certain conditions could first 
be fulfilled. But that was not really the lawyer’s meaning. 
The agreement to prohibit bombardment was to be made only 
between the High Contracting Parties, i.e. those States which 
were in a position to be signatories of the Disarmament Con- 
vention. It would not apply to bombardment of non-signa- 
tories. It would not preclude England from bombarding the 
villages of tribesmen of the North-West frontier of India who 
are for the present, at any rate, unable to institute reprisals in 
the air. It would not preclude Irak from smashing, asBritish 
airmen have done on Irak’s behalf, the homes of recalcitrant 
Kurdish tribesmen. It would not prevent France from bomb- 
ing Arabs in the fastnesses of Morocco. Apparently the inten- 
tion was to return to the old technique of making a convention 
based on the condition of reciprocity, and to leave States free 
to prepare and train for the act of bombing and to maintain 
bombing planes and research. New types of air weapon 
would thus be developed every year by the air ministries, 
and these would be ready for the mass production of death 
on the word “ go.” 

The fact is that we come back yet again to that accursed 
British reservation about bombing in “ certain outlying 
regions.” It was this reservation which, coupled with Britain’s 
negative attitude on civil aviation, did much to wreck the 
good prospect on May 27th, 1933, of general agreement on 
total abolition of all naval and military aviation. ‘ Certain 
outlying regions ” one recalls the withering comment of 
the Norwegian delegate, who pointed out that there were so 
many places which, though “ outlying ” from the standpoint 
of London were not “ outlying ” when viewed from some other 
capital. 

On May 27th, 1933, the British delegate found himself alone 
with Irak and Siam (and with reserves, Japan) in defending 
such a reservation. America, and France, too, at that time, 
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were against it. Let us hope that under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Lange, of Norway, the air commission may bring out 
once again how indefensible and short-sighted the reservation 
is. We should retain a weapon cheap, supremely efficient, and 
often relatively bloodless, for use against those who are now 
helpless against this particular form of “ pressure” ; but we 
should be imperilling something more precious than any 
modern conveniences of administrative power. 

But the question of the bombing reservation is really a 
small one compared with the other questions about limitation 
or abolition of military aircraft and regulation of civil 
flying. I suppose that in the present welter, we must be thank- 
ful for small mercies. But this, I believe, is certain. If we now 
choose the way of limitation, trying to fix parities and limit 
tonnages, we shall soon see a net increase, not a reduction, in 
the world’s killing power in the air. The way of total abolition 
is easier, technically, and a far better contribution to the true 
security of the world, than the way of chopping the air 
weapon arbitrarily in half. And if we fail now to press ener- 
getically for the internationalisation of civil air transport, we 
are blind to the true requirements of security and of efficiency 


alike. 
Tuer Arms TRAFFIC 


The third question specially referred to is the manufacture 
of, and the trade in, arms. The resolution asks the committee 
concerned to resume its work and refers to the recommendation 
of the American delegate that something more should 
be done to control the traffic besides the bringing into 
force of the poor Arms Traffic Convention of 1925. Here 
again, as in regard to other parts of the security problem, 
Great Britain has hitherto hung back and has a most im- 
portant contribution to bring. Our country is by far the 
largest exporter of arms in the world. The French Govern- 
ment, supported by others, has pressed for the suppression 
of the manufacture of arms by private enterprise; and the 
demand for the suppression of all manufacture and sale of 
arms for private profit is widespread and intense here, in 
America, and elsewhere. At present our Government insists on 
the retention of private manufacture, on the ground that it 
affords them a cheap and elastic capacity for expansion in 
time of crisis. I must not attempt to argue the matter here ; 
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I will only recall that in June 1933, when France accepted the 
British draft convention asa basis for the future agreement, her 
delegates expressly made two reserves. Provision, they said, 
must be included for dealing with this subject, and also for 
limiting expenditure on armaments. Despairing of securing 
agreement on total suppression, the French proposed a 
detailed plan of control, which appears as an amendment to 
the British draft. So far as I know, the British Government 
has never yet publicly expressed an opinion on this plan. 
Although knowing that the French attach crucial importance 
to it, they made no allusion to it in the British Memorandum 
of January 29th, 1934. 

Let us hope that at this last stage the insistent demand of 
public opinion will be effective at least to the extent of secur- 
ing acceptance by our Government of such a scheme of control 
as France proposes. Furthermore, as preparation for later 
developments, if not for immediate action, an investigation 
might well be instituted by the Government on the same lines 
as that which has been officially started in the United States. 

Finally the resolution leaves it to the Bureau to take the 
necessary steps to ensure that when the general Commission 
is convened by the President, it will have before it, as far as 
possible, a complete draft convention. The President is asked 
to submit to the Governments the Russian proposal that the 
Disarmament Conference should be turned into a permanent 
Peace Conference. 

So I conclude by answering the question with which I 
began. Yes, this Resolution is better than nothing. It does 
offer just a chance for the conclusion of a Convention of some 
value as a beginning. But I see no hope of such a Convention 
even for Europe only unless, amongst other things, the British 
Government amends its policy as regards “ collective secur- 
ity,” and unless the new dealings with Germany are conducted 
in a different temper from those of October 1933. And at 
present it seems only too probable that this French Govern- 
ment, gambling on Hitler’s embarrassments, will choose a 
policy of armed supremacy and exclusive alliances rather than 
pay the price of a Convention which Germany will accept. 

W. Arnotp-Forster. 


“NECESSITY KNOWS NO LAW”: THE 
LESSON OF MANCHUKUO. 


me ECESSITY knows no law,” retorted Bethmann 

Hollweg when he was reproached for violating the 

neutrality of Belgium. At that moment the German 
armies were pouring across the frontier. The German war 
lords had won the day and the pundits of the Wilhelmstrasse 
sought an excuse. In those critical moments nothing seemed 
to matter but success. In the eyes of Bethmann necessity was 
the mother of success. In the end she proved to be the parent 
of disaster. 

Treaties may be violated in two ways: in the positive and 
the negative sense. A nation may trample upon its signature 
by committing some definite act of aggression: an invasion 
of Belgium or an expedition into Manchuria. It may equally 
sully its honour by repudiating its treaty obligations. It may 
evade its pledges, such for instance as those contained in 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League “ the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations.” Which is the 
greater, the sin of commission or omission? In both cases, 
however, we usually find that pledges are broken on the plea 
of necessity. Bethmann tears up the articles of neutrality, 
because he is told by his military advisers that the German 
army cannot force its way across the French frontier. Sir 
John Simon ignores our undertakings under Articles 8 and 16 
of the Covenant, because his naval advisers warn him that 
the British navy cannot defend Hong Kong. Subsequent 
events proved that the German Chancellor was wrong. His 
policy miscarried. Surely this should have been a warning to 
the British Foreign Secretary, because the actions of both 
were based upon the plea of necessity foisted upon them by 
their military and naval advisers. This plea will always be 
advanced so long as we are committed to the system of inter- 
national duelling. In this system force is the only factor to be 
reckoned with. The rights and wrongs of any dispute are of 
no account. The adjudication of an impartial tribunal is 
ruled out. The problem resolves itself into one of competing 
physical forces; the moral issues are completely ignored. 
Therefore, necessity is the watchword of every War Office, 
Admiralty, and Air Ministry, and we shall never escape from 
its iron grip until we have substituted a co-operative for a 
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competitive system of armaments. This means the establish- 
ment of an International Police Force as the only means of 
defining necessity in terms of police regulations, because the 
operations of this force will be controlled by an impartial 
international authority. This is the first lesson of Manchukuo. 

In the cases we have cited the argument of necessity was 
allowed to over-ride all other considerations of policy. The 
obvious alternatives were to mobilise world public opinion 
through the medium of an international tribunal, empowered 
to adjudicate upon these disputes. But in 1914 the Hague 
Tribunal was ignored by the rulers of Europe. The proposals 
of the Czar and M. Pasitch evoked no response from the 
Foreign Office of any country. In 1932 the Council of the 
League hesitated and delayed. When the Lytton Commission 
appeared upon the scene the die had been cast, and necessity 
had already had its fling. In neither case was force mobilised 
behind an arbitral tribunal. Necessity won the day because 
the members of the Hague Court in 1914, and of the League in 
1932, had failed to organise in advance their moral and physi- 
cal forces, so that these could be automatically and unequi- 
vocally on the side of equity and justice. It is true that in 
Article 16 of the Covenant the authority of the League is to 
be supported by diplomatic, financial, economic and military 
sanctions, to which its members are, in principle, already 
committed. It is also clear that in the long run the over- 
riding necessity of all law-abiding nations, and of the British 
Empire in particular, can only be served by maintaining the 
solidarity of the League against the aggressor, from whatever 
quarter this unpleasant personality may appear. 

Consequently it might have occurred to Sir John Simon in 
1932, even though it did not dawn upon Bethmann Hollweg 
in 1914, that it was more necessary to uphold treaties and to 
honour obligations than to bow meekly to the dictates of 
necessity as interpreted by War Offices and Boards of Ad- 
miralty, even at the risk of a military check or of the tem- 
porary loss of a naval base. That is the second lesson of this 
sorry business. 

Thirdly, it is clear that diplomatic, financial and economic 
sanctions will not suffice to deter an aggressor from resorting 
to violence. These sanctions are valuable adjuncts in any 
policing system, but they will be ineffective so long as the 
physical forces of the law-abiding nations are not placed 
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unreservedly at the disposal of the League. The only effective 
method is to constitute these into an International Police 
Force, directly controlled and maintained by an International 
authority. In no other way can they exert the maximum deter- 
rent effect upon a nation bent upon aggression. In no other 
way can they be mobilised promptly to extinguish the con- 
flagration before it has assumed alarming proportions. The 
Japanese militarists gambled on the lack of solidarity and 
cohesion amongst members of the League. They believed that 
the pledges to sever diplomatic relationships and institute 
an economic boycott, contained in Article 16, would never 
become operative, because no member of the League would be 
willing to take the first plunge. No nation would be anxious 
to incur the enmity of Japan by taking the lead in pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire. Japan’s forecast proved to be 
right, and her people heaved a sigh of relief when they dis- 
covered that their defiance of forty-two nations seated round 
a table at Geneva would go unchallenged. Thus it transpired 
that a policy of bluff had won the day, because amongst the 
forty-two sat the representatives of Great Britain who be- 
lieved—or professed to believe—that a League boycott of 
Japanese goods would be the signal for the declaration of war 
by Japan against Great Britain. Therefore the threat of war 
paralysed the diplomatic and economic machinery of sanc- 
tions, which clearly shows that these are illusory unless and 
until they are supported, in the words of Rousseau, “ by a 
League fully armed.” 

The fourth lesson is that British naval power has ceased to 
function in the Eastern Pacific. In the face of Japanese naval 
superiority we are unable to defend Hong Kong. If there is 
trouble in far Eastern waters our writ no longer runs. This is, 
of course, unpleasant, but we may as well face the facts. It 
would be folly to delude ourselves. If Sir John Simon and the 
Admiralty are right, it follows that we hold Hong Kong and 
other naval stations in the Far East at the pleasure of the 
Japanese Government. How long this accommodation, which 
we prefer to call friendship, will last is a matter of conjecture. 
It is clear, however, that it will not stand the strain of candour 
and fair dealing. Therefore, unless we are prepared to support 
Japan in her Chinese adventure by recognising Manchukuo 
and by becoming her accomplice in repudiating the Kellogg 
Pact and our obligations under the Covenant and the Nine 
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Power Treaty, we run the risk of being expelled from that 
part of the world. But if Japan had not been in possession of 
a strong navy, I think we may assume that, at this moment, 
Great Britain would have been found championing the cause 
of the League, and urging its States Members to exercise 
economic restraints upon the aggressor. 

The Japanese are a strong, virile and well-disciplined nation. 
In the last half-century they have forged their way into the 
ranks of the Great Powers. Adopting European methods and 
actively assisted by Great Britain, they have armed them- 
selves with the super weapons which the scientific achieve- 
ments of Western civilisation have placed at their disposal 
through the agency of armament firms, and with the conni- 
vance of the British Government. These facts explain the 
necessitous policy of Sir John Simon and his colleagues, sup- 
ported by the jingo press, in their short-sighted attempts to 
condone Japan’s acts of aggression and her defiance of the 
League. And, like Bethmann’s ill-starred policy in 1914, it 
will as surely miscarry in the long run. 

The fifth lesson is that the present impotence of the League 
is a legacy of the Washington Disarmament Conference, which 
firmly established Japan’s naval ascendancy in the Eastern 
Pacific when the relative strengths of the American, British 
and Japanese fleets were fixed in the ratio of 5, 5, and 3°5 
respectively. On this point Admiral Ballard writes: “ The 
force actually on the spot must always be twice as strong as 
the defence if any effective watch or blockade is to be possible. 
No Power exists at present in a position to undertake such a 
task.” Here is a concrete example demonstrating the futility 
of Disarmament Conferences, unless the proposals for disarma- 
ment are accompanied by provisions to ensure the security of 
States Members of the League and to make its writ run. This 
can only be accomplished through the creation of an Interna- 
tional Police Force, under the control of the League, and 
sufficiently powerful to hold the would-be aggressor in awe. 

To initiate this system an International Air Police will 
probably suffice ; for can anyone doubt that if an Interna- 
tional Air Force based upon Hong Kong, Singapore, and other 
strategic points in the Far East had been in existence, the 
militarists in Tokio would have paused before launching their 
attack upon China ? We cannot suppose that they are entirely 
ignorant of the results of the test undertaken by the American 
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“Joint Board ” which demonstrated unmistakably that the 
most powerful battleships can be sunk by aerial bombard- 
ment.” Confronted by this new arm of the law, necessity 
would then have compelled the Japanese Government to take 
their grievances to the League for adjudication and redress. 
But because the sanctions of the League, envisaged in Article 
16, have never been organised in advance, mainly owing to the 
opposition of Great Britain, we are now invited on the plea of 
necessity, camouflaged as friendship for Japan, to dishonour our 
obligations and repudiate our solemn engagements. No wonder 
that the Disarmament Conference has ended in a ghastly 
failure. Moreover, by voting for the adoption of the Lytton 
Report, and at the same moment refusing to consider with 
our co-signatories the necessity and practicability of enforcing 
the diplomatic, economic and financial provisions of Article 
16, we have confessed our weakness to the aggressor, and ex- 
posed our nakedness to the world. Why, therefore, does the 
Government still prate about disarmament when it is as clear 
as daylight that this policy is as foolish as it is impracticable, 
and that it only plays into the hands of the bully and the 
robber. 

Shall we take these lessons to heart before it is too late? 
The policy of aggression is not the monopoly of Japan. If the 
League, as it is at present equipped, has proved to be a broken 
reed in the Far East, have we any right to suppose it will be 
any more effective in Europe when the crisis suddenly 
descends upon us? The gaps in its organisation gape at us 
and the flaws in its structure are unmistakable. Therefore, 
give the League those institutions, a tribunal and a police 
force, without which no Government in any country could 
function for a single week. Give it authority to make the writ 
run. Give it power to protect us and all law-abiding nations 
in Europe when the day of trouble comes. It is stupid to 
delude ourselves and imagine that by some miraculous inter- 
vention we can escape the results of our folly and our failure 
to adapt ourselves to the imperative needs of the twentieth 
century. “ Necessity knows no law,” but we shall be fools 
and cowards if we do not recognise the paramount necessity : 


the establishment of the reign of law in Europe. 
Davies. 


* Brig.-Gen. Groves, Behind the Smoke Screen, pp. 204-9. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 


T Sir Oswald Mosley’s monster meeting in Olympia, 
marred by such unpleasant incidents, it was notice- 
able that a comparatively unenthusiastic audience 

greeted references to the machinations of international 
finance with cheers. International financiers are the bogy 
men of to-day. In the United States they, and indeed all 
bankers, occupy in the mind of the public a position which 
differs only in degree from that of the Jews in Hitler’s 
Germany. In Germany itself the association of Jews with 
international finance was an important aspect of the agitation 
against them. And here in England numerous books are 
written about the evil of ‘“‘ money-power ” ; while the feeling 
against the City of London is a good deal stronger than may 
appear on the surface. How has this situation developed and 
what is its justification ? 

It is not only since the Hatry scandal that the very word 
financier has seemed to carry with it a faint flavour of 
Wormwood Scrubs or of Maidstone. For generations the 
fraudulent company promoter has usually adopted the 
designation, and some of the opprobrium justly heaped upon 
this particularly unsocial class has stuck to deserving persons 
engaged in the legitimate business of providing the sinews for 
trade and industry. International Finance, or High Finance, 
as it used to be called, has been, however, popularly associated 
less with deliberate dishonesty than with the mysterious 
activities of powerful and ruthless men working solely for 
their own ends and pulling the strings of world politics in 
total disregard of patriotic considerations. It is widely be- 
lieved that such men decided upon questions of war and 
peace; even the Great War has been put down to their 
machinations. 

Mr. Lloyd George records in his War Memoirs—and nobody 
can have been in a better position to know the facts—that in 
July 1914 the supposedly puppet-pulling financiers were 
almost without exception in a state of panic which baffles 
description. Their whole vastly complicated world was 
tumbling about their ears. The Governor of the Bank of 
England wept copiously in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
parlour. Most international bankers and financiers made 
heavy losses during the war, whereas many industrialists 
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made fortunes. If international finance plotted Armageddon 
it must have been demented. 

Yet these popular beliefs are perhaps not entirely devoid 
of foundation. The early history of international finance is 
largely that of the borrowings of monarchs for purposes of 
war. That was how the Rothschilds founded their fortunes, 
and other leading houses followed their example. Primarily, 
of course, they were merely supplying a need, but they may 
well at the same time have exerted a considerable influence on 
the course of events, and by no means always in favour of 
peace. After all, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
war was more or less of a business ; a successful war yielded 
the victor a handsome profit. It remained for the Great War 
to prove that under modern conditions war ruined victor 
and vanquished alike. 

The common accusation that international finance was 
unpatriotic, that its operations were carried out without 
regard to the nationality of borrower or lender, is also to 
some extent substantiated by history. There is reason to 
believe that Napoleon’s Waterloo campaign was partly 
financed on the London market. Sorel, in his famous History 
of the French Revolution, describes French financiers who 
invested money in England and then plotted against Napoleon 
in words which might have been taken from the works of any 
modern anti-banking fanatic : 


A party which has adherents and associates wherever there 
is money to place, national resources to exploit; a party of 
cunning opportunists who occupy, through the Treasury and its 
innumerable dependencies, all the avenues of the State; through 
their banks they have correspondents in all the financial markets, 
which are at the same time hotbeds of conspiracy; they have 
access to the Foreign Office through the bills of exchange of diplo- 
mats, to the Ministry of Finance through loans, to the Ministries 
of War and Marine through the markets; and finally they are 
intimate with Embassies where they traffic in news as much as in 
money and sell information as well as making loans. 


The men whom the great French historian thus scathingly 
designates plotted with Talleyrand for peace with England. 
They were wise in their generation. For with the peace of 
1815, which lasted with comparatively minor interruptions 
for a century, was to begin the golden age of international 
trade, and thus of international finance. 
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All “Liberal” economists, from Adam Smith through 
Jeremy Bentham to the Manchester School of Cobden, 
Bright and their successors, recognised that the free move- 
ment of capital across political frontiers was necessary for the 
achievement of that ideal world of economically divided 
labour at which they aimed. Had it not been for the far- 
flung investments of European, and particularly of British, 
capital, the resources of the world could never have been 
opened up, nor British export industries have enjoyed their 
remarkable prosperity. The rédle played by the City of 
London in this development is difficult to over-estimate. It 
was not only the central market for capital ; it came eventu- 
ally to control, to all intents and purposes, the world’s 
monetary system, the international gold standard, which 
it managed with considerable success. Not unnaturally it 
waxed fat in the process. The “imvisible earnings “on 
London, the consideration paid both for capital invested and 
for the innumerable banking, insurance, and trading services 
rendered, came to be one of the most important sources of 
the national income. International finance may have had its 
shady sides, its doubtful dealings with Khedives and Sultans, 
with Tsars and South American dictators and republican 
politicians ; it may have landed a good many clergymen’s 
widows with unremunerative investments, but on the whole 
it did a great deal both for Great Britain and for humanity at 
large. 

Then came 1914. The war left the world exhausted, it is 
true. But its most serious economic effect was to produce a 
state of dislocation, of inherent disequilibrium. This dis- 
equilibrium ultimately shattered the traditional financial 
system. From the point of view of international finance the 
most important results of the war were four in number. In 
the first place it put an end to the domination of London. 
America had become a great creditor nation; she had col- 
lected most of the world’s gold ; and her industrial strength, 
as expressed in large exports and an exceedingly favourable 
balance of payments, far surpassed that of Great Britain. 
The Federal Reserve Banks, not the Bank of England, had 
the ultimate power in the international financial field. In the 
second place the war, and the political divisions to which it 
gave birth, led to a great move towards economic nationalism, 
to a raising of tariffs and trade barriers. In the third place, 
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war exhaustion and the drain of reparation payments created 
in Central Europe a serious leak in the system of financial 
circulation capable of absorbing endless amounts of capital 
and credit. And finally, war finance had left a comparatively 
high price-level based upon a credit structure inflated as 
compared with the pre-war period. As long as confidence 
could be maintained this was not a serious matter; its 
importance lay in the fact that a crisis could lead to general 
deflation on a totally unprecedented scale. 

Looking back on the post-war years from the vantage-point 
of 1934, it is not difficult to lay down the essential prerequisites 
for that reconstitution of something approaching the old-world 
system which was the goal of nearly all economists, bankers 
and financiers, international and otherwise. First and foremost 
it was necessary for the United States to accept their new re- 
sponsibilities as a creditor nation, as Great Britain had accepted 
them in the past, to lend abroad freely, but with discretion, 
and to adopt Free Trade in order to enable their debtors to 
pay in goods and services. It was necessary to keep economic 
nationalism elsewhere within reasonable bounds. It was 
necessary to limit reparation payments to sums well within 
Germany’s capacity to pay during a comparatively short 
period. And it was necessary to adapt the gold standard to 
the inflated credit structure by choosing new parities of 
exchange corresponding to the purchasing-power of the 
various countries, the burden of their debts, and to support 
which, their existing gold reserves were adequate. 

How far were international bankers to blame for what 
actually happened? For the basic decision to aim at the 
reconstitution of the old system it is difficult to blame 
them. They were by no means alone in their aims; none 
of those in control of world economy after the war had 
experience of anything else, and but few had a vision of 
new possibilities. They can hardly be held responsible 
for American policy. In the matter of Free Trade they were 
consistently on the side of the traditional angels, and from 
the first their influence was exercised against excessive 
reparation claims with little effect. On the other hand, they 
did, in England, make a serious mistake in pressing for a 
return to the gold standard at the old parity, which corre- 
sponded neither to the purchasing-power of sterling, nor to 
the gold reserves of the country, nor to its top-heavy debt 
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structure. But the real burden of the indictment against the 
leaders of international finance in the post-war period is that 
they were responsible for the orgy of debt-creation which 
covered up, during the years from the coming into force of 
the Dawes Plan in 1924 to the collapse of the American boom 
in 1929, a situation in essence little sounder than that left by 
the war. 

In some articles headed “ National Self-sufficiency,” 
published in the New Statesman and Nation last year, Mr. 
Keynes drew attention to a significant change in the character 
of post-war foreign investment as compared with that of the 
nineteenth century. ‘‘ At a time when wholesale migrations 
were populating new continents,” he wrote, “ it was natural 
that the men should carry with them into the new worlds 
the material fruits of the technique of the old, embodying the 
savings of those who were sending them. The investment of 
British savings in rails and rolling-stock to be installed by 
British engineers to carry British emigrants to new fields and 
pastures, the fruits of which they would return in due pro- 
portion to those whose frugality had made these things poss- 
ible, was not economic internationalism remotely resembling 
in its essence the part ownership of the A.E.G. of Germany 
by a speculator in Chicago, or of the municipal improve- 
ments of Rio di Janeiro by an English spinster. Yet it was the 
type of organisat on necessary to facilitate the former which 
has eventually ended up in the latter. 

The old foreign lending, in fact, corresponded to a natural 
cycle of trade; to a very considerable extent the new did 
not. This was particularly noticeable in Central Europe. In 
Germany, for example, two factors created the insatiable 
demand for foreign capital—the dislocation caused by the 
war and inflationary periods, and the drain of Reparations. 
Capital flowed in, partly to pay Reparations to the lending 
countries, and partly to supply Germany with the raw 
materials and other commodities she needed in order to re- 
build her economic system and rationalise her industries. So 
far, so good. But the service of the borrowed capital, not to 
mention Reparations, could only be met by the achievement 
of a colossal export surplus of manufactured articles, in which 
world competition was growing increasingly severe. What 


was to happen to these goods when the cycle had to be 
completed ? 
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The economists and financiers were not wholly blind. 
The fact that owing to their influence a “ Transfer Com- 
mittee ” was set up under the Dawes Plan, shows that they 
knew the problem existed. But in the ensuing boom they 
lost perspective. International trade was expanding, world 
prosperity increasing. Was it not possible that this steady 
growth would ultimately render Reparations, War Debts, and 
the mounting total of private obligations, a mere drop in the 
ocean of general prosperity, just as the debt totals of past 
generations appear to us to-day? Such were the considerations 
influencing many of the international experts who produced 
the Young Plan, and particularly the American members of 
the Committee. European financiers, it is true, were more 
sceptical. In their secret hearts, however, they cherished a be- 
lief which really lay at the root of their entire post-war policy. 

The troubles of the world, they felt, were mainly due to 
the vagaries of politicians, to the subordination of economic 
necessities to political desires. For political reasons the world 
refused to see the benefits of Free Trade; for political reasons 
Reparations could not be abolished. But if ever a serious 
crisis arose, surely reason, the inexorable logic of facts, must 
prevail. The politicians would have to act upon the advice 
of the economists and sweep away by common consent the 
obstacles to prosperity. In the meantime, the proper course 
for business men was to act in accordance with the well-tried 
economic laws of the past, to invest their money where the 
best return could be obtained, to sell their goods to those who 
would pay the highest price. Thus the economically diseased 
areas of the world could be rendered healthy, good profits 
made, and in the long run a balanced and prosperous economic 
system restored throughout the globe. 

There is no need here to describe the events which led to 
the bitter disillusionment of to-day. They are fresh in the 
memory of all. Nor will I endeavour to apportion the respon- 
sibility between politicians and economists, financiers and 
business men. During the year so well designated by Pro- 
fessor Toynbee in the Survey of International Affairs as 
“ Annus Terribilis 1931,” one could not but feel the impression 
described by Tolstoy in War and Peace, or by Hardy in 
The Dynasts, of the “ Immanent Unrecking ” driving events 
to their fated conclusion uninfluenced by the febrile cere- 
brations of the bewildered men in charge of affairs. 
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Although three years have passed since then, they have 
only provided further proof that the old international 
financial system cannot be restored. The nineteenth century 
had considerable experience of default, but it can show 
nothing approaching the state of affairs which prevails to- 
day. When creditor nations refuse to accept their interest 
in the shape of goods or services the whole moral basis of 
debtor-creditor relations is undermined. When it becomes 
probable that foreign loans will no longer be forthcoming, 
even if the debtor makes sacrifices to meet his obligations as 
far as he may, the greatest incentive to financial honesty 
disappears. Some nations, Germany for instance, seem to 
have definitely made up their minds not to borrow again ; 
they regard their debts as having been the cause of their 
troubles. And in the creditor nations this determination is 
more than paralleled by the deep-seated distrust of foreign 
investments in the minds of long-suffering investors. 

In the articles by Mr. Keynes from which I have already 
quoted, he suggests that the world is almost unwittingly feeling 
its way towards a new social and economic order by a series 
of experiments conducted independently by the great nations, 
for the satisfactory carrying out of which a considerable 
measure of economic isolation is desirable. The same idea was 
put forward by Mr. Walter Elliot in a recent broadcast. 
Each nation is endeavouring to put its own economic system 
on to a satisfactory basis, as a preliminary to determining the 
amount of international trade it requires, the direction which 
it shall take, and the methods by which it shall be conducted. 
And a necessary concomitant of this process is that finance 
should abandon its international outlook and devote its atten- 
tion primarily to home development. 

Here lies, it may be, an important reason for the distrust 
of international finance, and indeed of the whole conglomera- 
tion of financial interests embodied in the City of London. 
Rightly or wrongly the public feel that the City is retrograde, 
that it still hankers after past international glories, that it is 
secretly but persistently striving to rebuild a system which 
experience has shown to be unworkable in modern conditions. 
They have not forgotten, moreover, what happened to the 
gold standard after the National Government had been 
formed to impose sacrifices for its protection. They have not 
forgotten that the economists, and indeed the National 
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Government itself, immediately turned round and told them 
that the abandonment of the gold standard was an excellent 
thing for the country. Thus when they hear rumours that the 
City wishes to return to it, it is scarcely surprising that they 
should feel seriously disturbed. 

However little the public may have understood the 
intricacies of the 1931 situation, the fact that the apostles 
of sound finance so readily abandoned their position has 
created a lasting impression. It has destroyed the legend of 
superior wisdom enjoyed by bankers and financial experts. 
The public used to have a wholesome respect for the mysteries 
of monetary policy, which many of them studied, with greater 
or less profit, in the almost lyrical works of Mr. Hartley 
Withers ; to-day that respect no longer exists. They feel, 
too, that financial interests work in the dark, that there is no 
clearly defined responsibility. The constitution of the Bank of 
England, for example, is not easy to defend in terms of modern 
political thought, and although that institution has a finer 
record of achievement than any other in the world, although 
it has been gradually evolved by typical British methods, 
although the Macmillan Committee reported against change, 
an indefinable taint of financial sorcery has come to hang 
about the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 

If this analysis is correct, it is probably even more im- 
portant for the City to re-establish its position at home than 
to defend its interests abroad. For this purpose, propaganda, 
of which there have been many signs of late, will certainly 
not suffice, although a clearer understanding of the financial 
system on the part of the general public is obviously desirable. 
Above all, practical demonstration is needed that for the 
City British interests come first. For many years there has 
existed an impression that London was more concerned to 
cater for South American governments and German industry 
than for British business men. The small man, the small con- 
cern, in particular, appeared to have considerable difficulty 
in obtaining long-term accommodation not granted by the 
ordinary banks. As the Financial News put it in a recent 
article, many deserving provincial business men, brought up 
in the pious belief that the City is the place which provides 
the finance for British business, have returned home sadly 
disillusioned. This gap was mentioned in the Macmillan 
Report, and recently several institutions have come into 
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being with the object of filling it. There is good reason to 
believe that both policy and circumstances, such as the 
plethora of investment funds and the obvious uncertainties 
of the international situation, will produce further develop- 
ment in this direction, inducing enterprises which have grown 
great in the age of economic internationalism to pay more and 
more attention to domestic needs. 

One cannot help feeling that something else is necessary, 
however. The City must clear itself of the suspicion that it is 
only awaiting the moment to go back to the old ways. On 
questions like the gold standard its views are inevitably 
regarded with mistrust, as obviously biased. It is a hopeful 
sign that it is no longer so dogmatic; many bankers and 
financiers are prepared to admit to-day that the last word 
has by no means been said in matters of monetary science. 
Perhaps one banker who suggests that we should feel our way 
towards new methods does better service to the banking 
cause than ten who extol the virtues of sound finance. 

Unless it is possible to convince the people of this country 
that the City is not a centre of self-interested scheming, but 
a valuable part of the national economy, there is a serious 
danger of its losing the political support which is to-day 
more than ever essential if the fruits of past enterprise 
throughout the world are not entirely to be thrown away. 
Exchange clearings, inter-governmental trading and financial 
agreements may have come to stay as part of the new order. 
Governments are being compelled for the first time to weigh 
in the balance the advantages of receiving payment from their 
country’s debtors as against allowing competition with 
possible home production. Here and there the balance of 
advantage may be against receiving what amount to com- 
pletely gratuitous goods from abroad, but in a sane economic 
system this can rarely be the case. The return on investments 
abroad and in the Empire, not to mention the payments for 
the innumerable insurance and other services rendered 
by London throughout the world, are well worth taking into 
account by a nation so dependent as England upon raw 
materials and foodstuffs which it cannot produce economically 
at home. But if these problems are to be considered dis- 
passionately, and without political bias, it must be shown that 
the guiding principle is national expediency, and not con- 
sideration for the interests of international finance. 


Powys GrEENWooD. 


PtP RELTCLOUS *SIPUATION:-IN 
GERMANY. 


HE religious situation in Germany is inseparable from 
the political, and the political is inseparable from the 
general world-situation. The Nazi Revolution was the 
inevitable result of the treatment of vanquished Germany by 
the other States as regards both the actual situation and the 
reactions of “‘ the German soul,” both the facts themselves 
and the feelings evoked. Close as must be the relation between 
the citizens of a nation and the total conditions of its life, in 
Germany, as will be shown, that relation has been, by the 
policy adopted by the State and partially accepted by the 
Church, made even more intimate than it need be. But I 
assume that both the situations are sufficiently familiar to 
allow me to take a knowledge of them for granted, and to 
confine myself closely to the subject indicated by the title. 
The ideas of the Nazi State must be briefly defined, as it is 
the transfer of them to the Church which has brought about 
the religious situation to be here discussed. For Parliamentary 
government a Dictatorship must be substituted ; all parties 
must be suppressed, and the nation must learn to think and 
act as an absolute unity; the national policy must be the 
expression of the national spirit, and that expression cannot 
be secured by free discussion of varied opinions, and adjust- 
ment in an agreed policy ; but that national spirit becomes 
incarnated in the leader who should possess absolute power, 
for he knows better what is for the good of the people than 
they can. Alien elements must be excluded from the nation, 
so that the national spirit may remain undefiled; and all 
opposition to the leader must be suppressed, so that the ex- 
pression of the national spirit may be unhindered. The German 
race especially is endowed with a spirit that should find clear 
and full expression, and the Creator God wills both this spirit 
and its expression. Such a State, through the leader expressing 
the spirit of the nation, must be totalitarian ; no interest, no 
activity, no relation must be beyond its direction and control. 
This idea must be applied to the Church no less than to the 
State itself. But as the Church claims to be a universal 
Society within the nations, the idea of conforming every 
institution to the one pattern (Gleichschaltung) could not so 
easily be applied to the Church as to other institutions. 
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Roman Catholicism, with its world-wide organisation, could 
not be subjected to a national government, and so a con- 
cordat was arranged, leaving the Church its spiritual in- 
dependence, but excluding it from all political action. How 
impossible such a separation is has been shown in the Church’s 
opposition to the State’s legislation regarding the sterilisation 
of the unfit for parenthood and other matters. The Free 
Churches—Baptists, Methodists, Moravians—possibly as too 
insignificant to be taken account of, and probably as having, 
like Roman Catholicism, intimate relations with co-religionists 
in other lands, were at first left alone, although their in- 
dependence is by no means assured. It was against the 
territorial Churches, the Churches that had till 1918 been 
established that action has been taken, so that, while left 
nominally independent, they might be conformed to the 
pattern of the State and so used politically. 

The result of the application of Luther’s principle, cujus 
regio, ejus religio, was that some parts of Germany have 
remained dominantly Roman Catholic; in some parts the 
Lutheran type of Protestantism is prevalent, in others the 
Reformed (Calvinism) and in some, as in Prussia, there has 
been an external union of the two confessions. The Churches 
were supported and controlled by the State; not the Reich, 
but the separate States of which it was composed. There were 
before 1918 forty-one territorial Churches ; but the number 
has been reduced to twenty-eight. After the Churches gained 
their independence at the Revolution, the relation to the 
States varied, some States continuing to collect the Church- 
rates, others throwing the Church on its own resources. A 
federation of these Churches was formed, but forbidden to 
deal with questions of Faith and Order. There was a wide- 
spread feeling in favour of a closer union of these many 
Churches, and accordingly the Gleichschaltung of the Churches 
to the unification of the separate States in the Third Reich 
did not meet with general opposition, although some held 
that any change must come from within the Church, and not 
be imposed on it by political considerations. It was the 
Committee of the Federation which on April 25th, 1933, 
relegated its authority to a triumvirate—its President, Dr. 
Kapler, Bishop D. Marahrens, Hanover, as representing the 
Lutheran Churches, and Director of Studies D. Hesse of the 
Rhineland, representing the Reformed Churches—and em- 
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powered them to frame a constitution for the United Church. 

Although religious freedom and the independence of the 
Church was promised by Chancellor Hitler and other leaders, 
the Army-Chaplain Ludwig Miller, as the Chancellor’s 
representative, was associated with them; and so far the 
State’s direction was recognised ; and the influence of the 
“ German Christians,” who desired the very close association 
of the Church with the State, began to be exerted as Miiller 
took over the leadership of the party. A counter-movement 
was that of the Young Reforming party, who desired to 
maintain the Church’s independence against the German 
Christian effort to make a partisan use of the Churches. To 
the Churches being united a constitution was proposed con- 
forming to that of the State. Instead of representative gov- 
ernment, “‘ leadership ” was advocated ; a Reichsbischof over 
the whole Church, corresponding to the Chancellor’s domina- 
tion of the State, and bishops in the different provinces, 
corresponding to the officials appointed for the States by the 
Reich. To that proposal there was growing opposition, 
especially from the Reformed Churches, which favour a 
Presbyteral polity ; but a considerable measure of at least 
aquiescence was secured, when the Committee of four just 
mentioned proposed as Reichsbischof Dr. Arnold von Bodel- 
schwingh, a persona grata, not only on his own account, but 
also because of his father, the founder of the greatest philan- 
thropic institution of the German Churches. He in the 
interests of the Churches accepted the office ; but his pastoral 
letter showed that it was in no spirit of a Dictator, but as 
“a cure of souls,” a Father in God, to use the Anglican 
phrase, that he undertook his task. 

The German Christians were resolved to have their leader 
Miiller, although the appointment of Dr. von Bodelschwingh 
was widely and heartily welcomed, even the Reformed 
Churches, despite their opposition to the episcopate, acquiesc- 
ing in his leadership. This party relied upon the assistance of 
the government of the Reich ; and Miller invoked the name 
of the Chancellor in support of his candidature. Their demand 
was a State Church of Lutheran type, allowing the Reformed 
Churches to maintain their peculiarity, an acknowledgment 
by the Church of the National-Socialist State, a Church com- 
posed only of ministers and officials of Aryan race, one 
Lutheran Reichsbischof with a Reformed vicar and ten 
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subordinate bishops, and the choice of the Reichsbischof by 
election on October 31st. The two points here to which atten- 
tion should be called are, the Church must be Nazi and Aryan 
(excluding men of Jewish descent or married to women of 
such descent). To this the Young Reforming party opposed 
their demand for the independence of the Church, and their 
acceptance of Dr. von Bodelschwingh as Reichsbischof. The 
associations of “ Free Protestants ” (the advanced theological 
groups) also insisted that the Church should be independent 
of the State, should include all baptised evangelical Christians 
(against the Aryan demand of the “ German Christians ”’), 
and welcomed as Reichsbischof Dr. von Bodelschwingh. 
During these controversies the constitution for the new 
Church was framed in discussions at Loccum. The first article 
of the constitution runs : 


The unalterable basis of the German evangelical Church is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is witnessed in the Holy Scriptures 
and anew brought to light in the Confessions of the Reformation. 
By this the full powers, which the Church needs for its mission, 
are defined and limited.” 


The details need not now concern us. The opposition 
to the policy of the German Christians was strongest in 
the Rhineland, and Lutheran, Reformed, and United 
Churches combined to resist any encroachment of political 
partisanship on the freedom of the Church, not so much 
on the grounds of any abstract principle regarding the 
relation of Church and State, as in defence of the Gospel, the 
Scriptures, and the Reformation Confessions in accordance 
with this first article. 

On June 23rd and 24th, 1933, the Prussian Minister of 
Worship, Dr. Rust, set aside the existing and still functioning 
Church authorities in Prussia, and appointed a State com- 
missary and sub-commissaries to control all the Churches, and 
thus committed the guidance to “ German Christians.” The 
Reichsbischof von Bodelschwingh was compelled by this 
action to resign the office committed to him, as he could not 
longer discharge its duties, but he declared his intention to 
recognise his spiritual responsibility towards the Churches 
for leadership, and he has been very worthily carrying out his 
task. Despite the protests of the Church authorities, the Prime 
Minister of Prussia, Géring, confirmed the full authority of 
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the Minister of Worship. The result of this arbitrary action 
was, however, that some of the “‘ German Christian ” party 
for the sake of unity and peace gave their support to Dr. von 
Bodelschwingh. Efforts at conciliation proved vain, and the 
partisans who had usurped authority in the Church with the 
support of the State began to threaten their opponents with 
deposition without pension. Nevertheless, at whatever cost 
the resistance was maintained ; but its organisation was for 
a time in large measure driven underground; while the 
“German Christian” party could continue its propaganda 
openly. The intervention of the President of the Republic 
led the Chancellor to order the withdrawal of the Commissary 
and Sub-commissaries; but the order was only partially 
carried out, and many who had been advanced to positions of 
authority remained in office. The election of parish councils in 
July showed a majority for the ‘German Christians,” a 
majority obtained by means of terrorism in many cases. The 
trouble in the Church must be ascribed, not primarily to the 
desire of the State to interfere, but to the policy of the 
“German Christians.” It must be regarded as primarily an 
internal Church controversy. In the higher courts of the 
Churches the “ German Christians”? by similar means ob- 
tained a majority, and in due course the Army Chaplain 
Miller was elected Reichsbischof, and his appointment was 
confirmed by the Government. 

He seems at first to have been inclined to take conciliatory 
courses, although his toleration of extreme views—the rejec- 
tion of the Bible and the Confessions, and a substitution of a 
German religion—intensified the opposition to him. Anattempt 
on the part of the Chancellor to secure peace in the Church 
seems to have been frustrated by the intervention of General 
Goring. The use of the police against those resisting the 
authority of the Reichsbischof was allowed by one of the 
ministers, and under the direction of Chancellor Hitler for- 
bidden by another; the conflict is still going on. There is 
no reason for doubting that Miiller’s adherence to the Lutheran 
type of Protestant Christianity is sincere, and he has now 
taken action against the extreme section ; so is also that of 
the great majority of the German Christians; their policy 
may not only be explained by political partisanship, but is 
not inconsistent with the attitude of Lutheranism to the 
State, for it has throughout its history acquiesced in a sub- 
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ordination of Church to State which we in this country would 
regard as intolerable. The issue of the conflict may be, how- 
ever, the formation of a free Church; but that it would 
receive toleration is doubtful; and influential men are 
urging that the conflict be maintained within the Church. 
At this point some account must be given of the extreme 
section just referred to. It calls itself the German Faith 
Movement, and its aims and beliefs have been set forth by 
one of its leaders, Prof. J. W. Hauer. The Bible and Christi- 
anity are alike rejected ; although some reverence for Jesus 
Himself is expressed. Paul is entirely repudiated. What is 
substituted is a mystical panthetsm. “ The objective power to 
which we bow,” says Hauer, “ the religious leader to which we 
render obedience is the religious primal will (Urwille) of the 
German people, which has made itself known in the great 
figures and heralds of German faith.” (Was will die deutsche 
Glaubensbewegung? Pp. 19-20.) An Aryan-Germanic religion 
is opposed to a Nearer-Asia-Semitic ; and these are regarded 
as alien to one another. Nevertheless toleration and equality 
are claimed for this German Faith Movement alongside of the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant types of Christianity. 
The tone is moderate, the spirit eirenic, but the opposition is 
clearly and firmly stated. We have here an apotheosis of 
German nationalism. The description of it as a mystical 
pantheism may need a few words of justification. It is a 
mysticism because it ignores the historical mediation of 
German nationality, its genius and ethos, and of the Christian 
religion as a potent factor in its development and present 
character, and claims a direct access to ultimate reality in 
this ‘‘ German primal will.” As during all those centuries the 
historical German will has found its expression in the Christian 
confession, it seems a bold claim that only now has it revealed 
itself in its integrity and purity. An ephemeral phase of the 
nation’s history is thus deified. It is a pantheism, since a 
manifestation of ultimate reality is recognised also in Semitic 
religion ; for the recognition of a personal God would exclude 
the assumption of two such contradictory manifestations. 
This seems to be the most appropriate connection for a 
statement about the Aryan policy of the German State and 
the imitation of it in the Church. That there are economic 
and political reasons, or at least provocations of Anti-Semit- 
ism, may be readily admitted. But what has made the 
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antagonism as violent as it is is undoubtedly racialism, and 
in this German Faith-movement that racialism becomes a 
theology or philosophy. It is quite certain that the Germans 
are not a pure race; some Celtic and still more Slavonic 
blood has “defiled” its purity; but nevertheless, this 
racialism as a justification of nationalism exercises a wide and 
strong influence even in the Christian Church, and among 
Christian theologians. The Prussian Synod followed the 
example of the State in proposing as an article of the constitu- 
tion of the United Evangelical Church the exclusion from the 
ministry and any office in the Church of men who were of 
Jewish descent themselves or even who were married to 
women of such descent. It is true that the Synod of the whole 
Reich did not adopt this proposal; and that Reichsbischof 
Miller at first disallowed it, but would now seem to favour it. 
Even if the proposal remains ineffective, the attitude of the 
Church is worth considering. 

Soon after the State took its Anti-Semitic action, a number 
of the leaders of the Church exhorted the members of the 
Churches to treat with Christian consideration their Hebrew 
fellow-Christians. On September 23rd twenty leading scholars 
issued a manifesto on the New Testament and the Race- 
question, in which, after a careful survey of the teaching of the 
New Testament, Christian universalism is affirmed without 
any reservation ; and ministry as well as membership in the 
Christian Church is claimed irrespective of race, for Jew and 
Gentile alike, and the conclusion drawn is : 


Accordingly we are of the opinion, that in its teaching and action 
a Christian Church cannot fundamentally abandon this stand- 
point. 


The Church Assembly of the Provincial Protestant Church of 
Hesse-Kassel asked the theological faculty of Marburg and of 
Erlangen to afford guidance in this question. The theological 
faculty of Marburg after discussion unanimously resolved 
that the proposals to exclude non-Aryans from the ministry 


are incompatible with the nature of the Christian Church as testified 
by the solely competent authority of Holy Scripture and the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and by the principles of the Reformation. 


The theological faculty of Erlangen, however, while recognis- 
ing that the right of Jews to full membership in the Christian 
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Church could not be disputed, denied their claim to the min- 
istry on the ground that “ the external order of the Christian 
Church must correspond, according to Reformation doctrine 
as distinct from that of Roman Catholicism, not only to the 
universality of the Gospel, but also to the historical-national 
membership of Christian men,” that the Church is a people’s 
Church (Volkskirche), that whether the Jews living in Germany 
belong to the German people, or are a “ guest-people,” is a 
question which the Church cannot decide, but the State must 
deal with it as of a biological-historical character, and that as 
the German people feel that the Jews are a foreign people, the 
Church must insist on keeping Jewish Christians out of office, 
although exceptions may be made where Jewish Christians 
have given proof of German patriotism, or there is a relation 
of confidence between pastor and people. 

Prof. George Wobbermin, whom many in this country have 
learned to respect in connection with the Faith and Order 
movement, maintains that the principle of faith as the sole 
condition of salvation, while requiring the admission of Jewish 
Christians to full membership, does not apply to the external 
order of the Church in regard to which “ the concrete condi- 
tions of a certain historical situation”? must be taken into 
account, as when Paul forbids women’s speaking in Church 
(1 Cor. xiv, 34) ; and concludes that the historical situation in 
Germany, especially since the Great War, which has brought 
Germany “ directly to the abyss of Bolshevism,” from which 
the national-socialistic movement has saved it, demands the 
exclusion of Jews from office in the Church. Prof. Gerhard 
Kittel of Tibingen has published a pamphlet on Church and 
Jewish Christians. The guiding principle he finds in Gal. iii, 
28, and this requires 


an unreserved and unlimited recognition of the Christian Jew as 
my Christian brother, and that every believing Jewish-Christian 


community and congregation is and remains a full member of the 
Una Sancta. 


He argues, however, that this has nothing to do with a series 
of practical questions of concrete human life, such as that 
of exclusion of Jews from office in the Church. He argues that 
the pastor stands in so intimate relations with his people 
that he must be able to identify himself with them, and that 
the Jewish Christian has not this qualification. He asks the 
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Jewish Christian whether he is showing Christian love in 
making his claim. He cites the choice of Hellenists for the 
care of the Hellenist widows in Jerusalem (Acts vi, 1) to the 
exclusion of Hebrews as an instance of such consideration. 
The influence and reputation of the Church in the nation may 
be legitimately taken into account. Such an exclusion need 
not rigidly copy the example of the State, but must corre- 
spond to “ the organic nature and life of the Church.” He 
proposes as an alternative to the Church, in which Jews and 
Christians are members, a Jewish-Christian Church, which 
because of its composition will have its distinctive message 
and mission. 


Only when it had again become Jewish Christianity, could Jewish 
Christianity anew fulfil the greatest of all tasks which are ap- 
pointed to it. 


It is not necessary to refute these arguments in detail. It 
has not been shown that the comparatively small number of 
pastors of Jewish descent have been found unsuitable ; such 
cases, if there were any, could be dealt with in the administra- 
tion of the Church, and do not offer a reason for general 
legislation. These arguments are not reasoning, but the 
rationalisation of the psychologist, finding reputable reasons 
for disreputable prejudice and partisanship. Even the Ger- 
man Christian party now in authority desires to maintain 
* cecumenical relations’ ; but such a rule of exclusion will 
find no sympathy or support in the Churches of other lands ; 
and the Bishop of Chichester was the voice of the general 
Christian conscience in the letter which, as President of the 
Life and Work Council (Stockholm movement) he addressed 
to the Reichsbischof. Prof. Karl Barth’s protest, if expressed 
with more vehement censure than might be generally ap- 
proved, would find a regretful echo throughout the whole of 
Protestant Christendom. The pastors in Germany who, at 
whatever cost to themselves, are resisting this tyranny, have 
a claim to our grateful admiration and affectionate sympathy, 
and even, should the need arise, to our generous support, for 
they are fighting the common battle of the freedom under 
Christ of the Christian Conscience, and of the independence 
of the Christian Church under His sole sovereignty. 

ALFRED E. Garvie. 


SHOULD THE HABSBURGS BE 
RESTORED 


HE restoration of the Habsburgs periodically emerges 
out of the Austrian chaos. It would be interesting to 
learn the source of the rumours and the routes by which 
they travel through the Press. The world would have been 
spared much excitement if the social and political background 
of the propaganda were known. In’reality there was little 
behind it. Their practical chances in Middle Europe are no 
better to-day than in the past. But the propaganda has 
assumed a form particularly dangerous and is, indeed, apt to 
confuse the minds of Europe. Since Hitler’s accession to 
power a restoration is considered by a certain section as a 
lesser evil. Even the blood-bath of February 12th has not 
convinced certain political circles of the untenability of the 
theory that the House of Austria, whose representative to- 
day is Starhemberg with his bands, is “ the lesser evil.” 
This is roughly the theory to which we allude: Hungary is 
a Royalist country. It wishes for the return of its Kings. The 
strength of the Hungarian people rests in the Holy Crown of 
St. Stephen. Hungary and Austria, the Dual Monarchy, was 
a healthy institution in Middle Europe. The incompetent 
experts of the peace treaties have destroyed this “ healthy 
unit,” replaced it by “ artificial states,” and thus caused 
disorder and “ Balkanised”” Europe. The evil consequences 
of these errors are only now becoming patent when Austria 
comes under the sway of Nazi Germany if the Habsburgs do 
not return. Their restoration is thus a European necessity. 
Moreover, in contradistinction to Hitler, they, as representa- 
tives of an old and honourable tradition, would be prudent 
and lenient, and the peoples of Mid-Europe would once 
again get to know the good old times of good old Francis 
Joseph. Nothing would be easier than the restoration of the 
Habsburgs, who have enthusiastic adherents in Austria and 
Hungary and count all the malcontents of the new state 
system, Croats, Slovaks, etc., among their followers. Finally, 
there are the sentimental reasons, the pathetic widowed 
Empress Zita and the charming Prince Otto... . 
It is unnecessary to bother the reader with the sources and 
the extensive literature which spreads these opinions about the 
world. It is a literature either of bought pens or, what is 
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worse, of writers who for a gracious Bourbon look are pre- 
pared to falsify the history of whole peoples which they do 
not know. Our attitude to this literature is one of deep 
sadness at the thought that there are men ready to falsify 
history in return for the gracious assurance that their Bour- 
bon-Habsburg Highnesses consider bourgeois writers to be 
humans. There is no need to discuss these snobs and their 
literature. Unfortunately, we have heard similar opinions 
expressed by people who have the peace of Europe sincerely 
at heart. Even Left circles are suggesting that a Habsburg is 
a lesser evil than Hitler and the Anschluss. 

It is astonishing how little some people understand the 
historic meaning of the world war. Austria has not been 
beaten by an “artificial” peace treaty but by historical 
development. History passed the death sentence on the 
Habsburg Empire long ago. The national resurrection of the 
Slavs, the birth or rebirth of a great world people, is one of 
the most essential results of the last century. Germany and 
Italy preceded the Slavs; they emerged earlier as new 
entities of state and culture. The result of the world war, the 
creation of new states in the Danube Basin, is, therefore, 
merely the expression of a development that had inevitably 
to take place. The new states are not artificial states. They 
fought and now fight with great internal difficulties, and 
their régimes during the last few years are often not exactly 
sympathetic. But 1918 has made a revolutionary step in 
history, though the gaolers of Mitrovitza are as bad as those 
of the Spielberg. The great cultural possibilities of the young 
peoples are far from being exhausted ; on the contrary they 
are as yet at their beginning. Though regional opposition 
occurs in the new states, the malcontents are not at all willing 
to give up their nationality and their independence ; on the 
contrary, they stand for it much more than their opponents. 
In face of the Italian Adriatic policy the Croats, for instance, 
have taken up a much more intransigent position regarding 
the Fiume question than the Serbs, and it was the Fiume 
question which gave rise to the still raging Serb-Croat dis- 
cussions. The Croats then accused Pasich of giving way too 
much to Italy, while Italian Imperialism reckons that the 
Croats would not stand by their new state Jugoslavia if Italy 
were to attack the latter. Those Hungarian and Austrian 
reactionaries who base their hopes on the Slovene endeavours 
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for autonomy would suffer the same disappointment. Though 
the Slovak autonomists accuse the Prague democrat Benes 
of an excessive Western orientation, and wish to give Czecho- 
slovakia not a Western democracy, but rather a more Eastern, 
more Slav and agrarian character, they stand without doubt 
for the essential idea of 1918. 

The essence of the performance of 1918 is the national 
revolution, the codification of a national evolution which in 
reality took place during the last hundred years, the result of 
which is the creation of new literary languages, new cultures 
and new states. Wedged in between Roumanians and North 
and South Slavs, Hungary endured a truly tragic fate. This 
country experienced in the nineteenth century the same 
national and cultural renaissance as her neighbours, and her 
own contribution by her poets and statesmen, her heroic 
fight for liberty, is perhaps the finest side of the history of the 
national renaissance of South Eastern Europe. It began in 
Hungary earlier than with the Slavs. Yet for the sake of a few 
social and economic advantages the governing circles in 
Hungary bound up their land with the interests of the throne 
of the Habsburgs ; and when the national renaissance of the 
nineteenth century was codified at the conclusion of the world 
war, the young peoples looked upon Hungary not as the friend 
that it might have been but as an enemy that was to perish 
with the Habsburgs. It was Hungary’s tragedy that her 
political edifice built up in the Middle Ages stood in the way 
of modern national developments, though it contributed so 
generously to them. Yet she cannot be rescued from her 
present tragic position by restoring the Habsburgs, that is, by 
the destruction of the idea of 1918, but only by espousing this 
idea, by sincere friendship with its younger neighbouring states. 

The end of the world war brought to a head a victorious 
national revolution (to-day a greatly compromised word, but 
in relation to these events a genuine reality) and essential 
social progress. Reaction has since destroyed in Germany, 
Austria and Hungary the social result of the world war, the 
people’s state, and replaced the new social and democratic 
state, the modern Western civilisation of Middle Europe, by 
the rule of a country-bailiff. Nothing could be more mistaken 
than to desire to be in league with this reaction that is out 
to destroy the other result of the world war, the national 
reconstruction of south-east Europe. 


— <n 
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Granted even, what seems more than doubtful, that 
Austrian Fascism, held in check by a historic tradition, would 
sow its wild oats less wildly and less vulgarly than Hitler and 
Mussolini, we cannot admit that union with Habsburg circles 
is possible for sincere and earnest opponents of Hitler. If 
both the advances resulting from the world war are rendered 
nugatory, the field is clear for the new world war. The danger- 
ous play with the Habsburg restoration has already brought 
about a rapprochement between Jugoslavia and Germany, 
and, in order to safeguard their independence of a Habsburg 
Austria, has fostered the desire of the new states to join Nazi 
Prussia rather than look on idly at a Habsburg restoration. 
The policy the Jugoslavs have in mind resembles that of 
Tisza, who also sought to ward off Austria’s attacks on the 
independence of his country by a treaty with Germany ; for 
even he had reason to fear such attacks despite the Ausgleich 
of 1867. No doubt the matter is not nearly so far advanced as 
between Hungary and the Wilhelmian Germany. The danger 
of the Habsburg restoration, which the new states prefer even 
to Hitler who is less dangerous to them, opens up the sinister 
perspective of the former German Middle Europe policy, 
whose slogan was “‘ From Hamburg to Bagdad.” If the new 
states feel themselves left out in the cold by the World Powers 
to face a restoration which tries to make believe that it is 
being actively supported by Italy and tolerated by the World 
Powers, this is the best support for the Hitler government. 

A very brief survey of history suffices to prove that the 
sympathies for the house of Austria of which the Habsburg 
propaganda boasts are in reality very slight. Both in Hungary 
and in Austria there is a Legitimist aristocracy and a military 
circle, and there is also a bourgeoisie that realised its economic 
and social ascendancy during the fifty years between Koenig- 
graetz and the world war, in the constitutional Dual Monarchy, 
in the time of the good old Emperor Francis Joseph. But the 
good old Emperor Francis Joseph was also young once, and 
the executioners of Venice and Brescia stood beside him. By 
the grace of the executioner the young Francis Joseph re- 
mained emperor. It is not realised in foreign countries how 
deeply the anti-Habsburg passions remained in all the peoples 
who have been ruled by the descendants of Charles V. A 
straight line runs from the scaffold on which died Egmont 
and Hoorn to the gallows where stood Cesare Battisti, at the 
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foot of which the Imperial officers allowed themselves laugh- 
ingly to be photographed, from the scaffold in Brussels to the 
casemates at the Spielberg and Kufstein, right up to the 
gallows of the Viennese in 1934. In their fight against the 
Habsburgs, Netherlanders, Bohemians, Hungarians, Italians, 
Slavs went under as nations and rose again. In that Empire 
on which, once upon a time, the sun never set, the peoples 
were for centuries oppressed and exploited in favour of a 
family rule, set up by the worst of the condottieri, the 
Caraffas, Liechtensteins and Pallavicinis, based on an 
authoritarian philosophy which was no more Christian 
Universalism than National Socialism is socialism. The fight 
of the peoples with the Habsburgs came to an end on the 
Piave. And yet, in spite of everything, it was there that the 
sun of the peoples rose. 
Béta MENCZER. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


AMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) was poet 
and philosopher, critic and preacher. He is not the first 
preacher—and assuredly he will not be the last—who 
found himself unable to practise what he preached. He had 
no grip on the architectonics of life, and signally lacked the 
ability to turn his rare gifts to practical account. Opium 
added to his weakness, a weakness which he finally overcame. 
A man may be addicted to strong drink, or even to narcotic 
drugs, and yet avoid failure and retain his self-respect. The 
cases of Byron during his Venetian period, and of Lamb, will 
occur to everyone ; and there are many others. In Coleridge’s 
case the addiction to opium was not the disease, but the 
remedy with which he sought to palliate and alleviate a 
disease which he felt to be well nigh incurable. For the malady 
itself we have no name in English; but the French know 
it, and are continually remarking it in those neurasthenic 
Russian writers who revolve helplessly in the vicious circle 
of Slav pessimism. They call it impuissance de vivre, meaning 
thereby a certain incapacity to face the facts of life and adapt 
oneself to its hard unalterable conditions. One may often see 
an example of it in the position of a weak and sensitive boy, 
the unresisting victim of oppressors at a rough public school. 
Coleridge suffered from this impuissance de vivre, and yet 
he had set a noble vision before him, the pursuit of truth at all 
costs, and he eagerly desired to communicate this vision to the 
people. It is deeply significant that the two chief English 
critics of the nineteenth century, Coleridge and Matthew 
Arnold, should have been constrained to preach and to 
popularise. Each realised that he had a humanising task to 
perform, and each disdained any unwillingness in setting 
about it. The humanitarian impulse was a work in poetry as 
in life. Mallet had been stirred by compassion for the suffering 
poor, Thomson by the spectacle of a man frozen in a snow- 
storm, Akenside felt for unhappy lovers, Gray for the evils 
threatening the schoolboy, Shenstone for the negro slave, and 
Goldsmith for the misery of the deserted village. Cowper and 
Burns had extended the range of sympathy to animals. 
Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell” was to glorify that faithful 
animal, the ass. Coleridge anticipated him in his lines, “To a 
Young Ass, its mother being tethered near it.” 
VoL. CXLVI. 4 
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The world was ringing with revolutionary watchwords of a 
universal philanthropy. Did not Coleridge represent the 
characteristic tendencies of the day? He laboured to found 
a philosophy of history ; he laboured to convert criticism into 
a science; he combated that literary bigotry, confirmed by 
social panic, which confounded novelty with subversion. 
Politically the new forces threatened the existing organisation 
of society. In France a terrible grandeur is given to the work 
of destruction by the concentrated enthusiasm of unanimity. 
In the poetry both of man and of Nature Coleridge struck a 
new note, and he struck it with no faltering hand. Pope treats 
Nature as a mighty plan, of which the great First Cause was 
the author. To her charms he is blind; but he is never a 
lover, rarely an admirer. Nevertheless, as the eighteenth 
century advanced, poetry passed from court and city into a 
larger and purer air, which inspired a stronger feeling for the 
natural world than the faded sentimentalism of pastorals or 
the dainty interest of scholars. The revolt against artificial 
conventionalities of representation, the growing sympathy 
with rustic life, the spell of the law of Nature, led men to 
invest Nature with moral attributes and worship in her 
sequestered shrines. The idea of Nature as a living personal 
being inspired the reverence of Wordsworth, stirred the intro- 
spective mind of Coleridge, and culminated in the sensuous 
passion of Keats. It was, however, the subjective side of the 
poetical movement which Coleridge most strongly repre- 
sented. Pope studied men rather than mankind, classes not 
humanity. His was a critical interest in fashionable persons 
of the day. But Cowper and Burns were poets of the people. 
Their sympathy with suffering is passionate ; they raise their 
cry against oppression, stir the poor to a sense of their own 
dignity, value at their true worth the gold and the guinea 
stamp. It was but a short step further to the conception of 
universal humanity, the brotherhood of nations which 
Coleridge fondly hoped to see realised in the French 
Revolution. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge wrote the Lyrical Ballads, 
published in 1798. Coleridge’s contribution to it was The 
Ancient Mariner. In the winter of the preceding year he had 
written the first parts of Christabel and Kubla Khan. These 
three are far above all his other poems. They are new 
creations. The other poems are nothing of the sort. Some of 
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them are good poetry such as other men could write, and some 
read like bad prose. Like Wordsworth, and unlike Shelley 
and Keats, he often could not distinguish between the subject- 
matter proper to poetry and the subject-matter proper to 
prose, and this not merely in his declining years, but also in 
the prime of his power. 

Wordsworth sometimes suffered from a kind of stupidity 
which only inspiration could enlighten. He had no tact, no 
discretion, no literary contrivance. On the other hand, 
Coleridge’s best verse is full of tact and discretion and literary 
contrivance. The effects of The Ancient Mariner are as surely 
calculated as those of any poem in the language. Keats 
himself never wrote so many lines of pure poetry without any 
lapse of misjudgment. Yet it is remarkable that whereas 
Wordsworth and Shelley put all their interests and powers of 
their minds into their best poems, a great part of Coleridge’s 
thought and learning and humanity never found their way 
even into Christabel or The Ancient Mariner. There is no 
sound of the French Revolution in their music, nor is there 
any inspired meditation on the purposes of life. They are full 
of nothing but wonder at the world in which magical new 
gleams have taken the place of the cold light of reason, in 
which the wind has shifted suddenly from east to west, 
changing the colour of the earth and filling the sky with a 
mysterious conflict of cloud and sunlight. They are pure 
bird-songs of the romantic spring; and Kubla Khan is the 
skylark’s song of its summer, rising up and up in aimless 
delight, till it breaks off sharp because it can mount no higher. 
Yet we know that Coleridge was a philosopher from his child- 
hood, and that in his youth “ he nerved his heart and filled his 
eyes with tears, as he hailed the rising orb of liberty.” Some- 
times, it is true, thoughts of liberty inspired his verse, as in 
the Ode on France ; but even in that the finest part is the pure 
romantic exaltation of the first stanza. When he begins to 
write of the Revolution, and to explain his own attitude 
towards it, he descends through rhetoric towards prose. 
Sometimes there are lines of inspired meditation also in his 
philosophic verse ; but the best of it, like the best even of the 
Ode on France, is far below The Ancient Mariner, while the 
worst of it is far below plain prose. 

Dowden used to point out the fact that there was so imper- 
fect an alliance between the poet and the thinker in Coleridge 
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is one cause why his output of perfect verse was so scanty : 
fifty pages will include it all. This is true, no doubt. But why 
is this alliance so imperfect? The doses of opium will not 
explain it; for they were an effect rather than a cause, and 
began after he had written much of his best poetry. The 
reason is to be found in certain defects of his philosophy, 
which were the results of infirmities rather moral than 
intellectual in Coleridge’s mind, infirmities which turned fatal 
through cruel circumstance. There are many people, of course, 
who think that poetry has nothing to do with philosophy, and 
Dowden declared that some will offer up fervent thanks 
because Coleridge’s philosophical systems ceased to enter into 
his poetry. Yet if a poet philosophises at all, his philosophy 
should be the raw material of his poetry. It was so in the case 
of Wordsworth, and often it remains raw material in his verse. 
But it was not so in the case of Coleridge, and the reason was 
that his philosophy had no connection with his conduct. The 
thoughts came thick and fast, but only the sound of them 
lingered in his brain. They never made their home in his mind 
or grew there into principles. He could not choose between 
one theory and another, because he tested none of them in 
action. He was but a connoisseur in wisdom, wandering, like 
a tourist, through all regions and cities of thought, but never 
finding an abiding place in any of them. Hazlitt has written 
that no one can think or write about Coleridge without con- 
sidering why “ all this mighty heap of hope, of thought, of 
learning and humanity” . . . ended in swallowing doses of 
oblivion and in writing paragraphs in the Courier. Coleridge 
himself, more than once, in the poem written after Words- 
worth’s recitation of the Prelude, and again in Work without 
Hope, has told us how passion and thought both ran to waste 
in his life until both were impotent : 


Yet well I ken the banks where Amarantha blow, 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye Amaranths, bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams away! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll: 
And would you learn the spells that drown my soul ? 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live. 


Here he tells us that his passion for beauty had grown 
impotent, as it always must when youth departs, unless it is 
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strengthened by thought. But Coleridge’s thought was dis- 
connected from his passion, and seldom became poetry ; 
because poetry, like action, issues from a man’s whole life, 
and philosophy cannot be heightened into poetry until it has 
grown to be part of the poet’s life, and not merely a game of 
his intellect. It must be felt as well as thought ; it must turn 
from a theory into a faith. The tragedy is that for Coleridge 
it remained always a game, an idle and delusive exercise of his 
mind; and at last it became, not work, but play without 
hope. 

We have said that his impuissance was inborn. From the 
first he would rather think than act. Lamb called him at 
school an “ inspired charity boy,” and this, in another sense, 
he remained all his life, expecting inspiration as a gift rather 
than trying to earn it by action. But, to add to his native 
infirmity, life was very hard upon him. When we feel inclined 
to reproach him or Wordsworth or Southey for losing the 
generous ardour of their youth, we should try to imagine to 
ourselves what hopes the French Revolution raised in their 
minds, and what it meant to them when those hopes were 
“‘ quenched in darkness and in blood.”” Wordsworth has told 
us in the Prelude that the worst of it was the outbreak of war 
between England and France, for that set up a conflict in his 
mind that nothing could reconcile. 


Not in my single mind alone I found, 

But in the midst of all ingenuous youth, 

Change and subversion from that hour. No shock 
Given to my moral nature had I known 

Down to that very moment ; neither lapse 

Nor turn of sentiment that might be named 

A revolution, save at this one time. 


Coleridge, in the Ode on France, assigns another reason for 


his despair : 


Are these thy boasts, champion of humankind ? 
To mix with kings in the low lust of sway, 

Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey ; 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 

From free men torn; to tempt and to betray ? 


In any case the two poets were differently affected. Words- 
worth’s will triumphed over the shock. He made his choice 
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and regained his tranquillity. He built up a new faith out of 
the ruins of the old. Yet even for him “ the second temple 
was not the first.” The constitution of his poetical mind never 
recovered from the shock it had suffered, though his prose 
mind effected a recovery. Like Wordsworth, Coleridge feared 
for the order and continuance of civilisation, but, unlike 
Wordsworth, he feared also for himself. One has only to read 
Biographia Literaria, written when reaction was everywhere 
triumphant, to see this. ; 

Coleridge occupies a great position in poetry, and all lovers 
of true poetry will willingly concede it. He does not occupy 
the same proud position in political philosophy. He cannot 
ever again enjoy the vogue as a thinker, almost as a prophet of 
wisdom, which he possessed between 1820 and 1850. That 
position was partly due to the brilliant personal gifts of a man 
whose talk had stimulated the intellectual life of a whole 
generation, which inevitably repaid him with the natural 
coin of discipleship, unstinted gratitude, and unquestioning 
loyalty. Party spirit, ecclesiastical and political, had also, of 
course, something to do with it. When the one sinner that 
repented was such a one as Coleridge, it was natural that 
Churchmen should rejoice over him as over a converted Saul, 
and Tories exalted his wisdom as their fathers had exalted the 
Burke of the Reflections on the Revolution in France. And, in 
the religious sphere at any rate, the Oxford Movement, 
representing, just as he did, the restoration to authority of the 
Fathers and of the great seventeenth-century divines, and the 
dethronement of Paley and the mechanical school of theology, 
came to bestow upon him the vogue of success in addition to 
that of mere celebrity. But parties change and party idols are 
forgotten. The philosophic conservatism of Burke is no 
longer, unfortunately, a very visible force in politics. The 
Oxford Movement is very visible in theology, yet its first force 
has witnessed the spending of some of it in the ritualistic 
follies of its less intelligent offspring or in the solution of the 
critical and social problems which it largely ignored. It is 
plain, then, that the fame of Coleridge cannot now receive 
much support from the parties in Church and State, who 
maintained it in his life and after his death. He suffers as well 
from a more honourable cause. The mind of Coleridge, so far 
as it did not belong to poetry, came to do three things. It 
came to deliver English thought from the exclusive domina- 
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tion of the literary ideals of Pope, from that of the theological 
ideals of Paley, and from that of the philosophical principles 
of Locke and Hume. And it did them all. At least they are all 
now done. And like the general whose victories destroyed his 
own importance by restoring peace to his country, Coleridge 
suffers from his very success. 

Merely as a political writer, though he stands high, he does 
not stand very high. Unless we take his three great poems 
into account we cannot understand the eulogies passed on him 
by competent judges. They, for the most part, treat all his 
thought as a unity, and such indeed it is. Wordsworth owns 
that he had “ seen men who had done wonderful things, but 
only one wonderful man, namely, Coleridge.” “I am grieved,” 
said Southey, “ that you never met Coleridge ; all other men 
whom I have ever known are mere children to him, and yet 
all is palsied by a total want of moral strength.” To Lamb he 
was “ an archangel, a little damaged.” “ He is like a lump of 
coal,” confessed Scott, ‘ rich with gas, which lies expending 
itself in puffs and gleams, unless some shrewd body will clasp 
it into a cast-iron box, and compel the compressed element to 
do itself justice.” ‘‘ He is the only person I ever knew,” 
acknowledged Hazlitt, “‘ who answered to the idea of a man of 
genius ; his genius had angelic wings and fed on manna. He 
talked on for ever, and you wished him to talk on for ever.” 
In another mood Hazlitt added that “ his talk was excellent 
if you let him start from no premises and come to no con- 
clusion.” ‘ He is,” according to De Quincey, “ the largest 
and most spacious intellect, the subtlest, and most compre- 
hensive, that has yet existed among men.” “Impiety to 
Shakespeare,” cried Landor, “ treason to Milton. I give up 
all the rest—even Bacon. Certainly since their day we have 
had nothing comparable to him. Byron and Scott were but 
as gun-flints to a granite mountain. Wordsworth has one 
angle of resemblance.” Poetry had held the hero: Words- 
worth would give her the peasant. She had held the rose: he 
would give her the daisy. Coleridge and he consecrated the 
commonplace and the common people as they had never been 
consecrated before. Arnold of Rugby deemed Coleridge, on 
the strength of the results of his thought, the ablest man in 
England, and this in spite of what he considered the unsteadi- 
ness of his thought. His son Matthew pointed out that 
“ that which will stand of Coleridge is this: the stimulus of 
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his continual effort—not a moral effort, for he had no morals 
—but of his continual instinctive effort, crowned often with 
rich success, to get at and to lay bare the real truth of his 
matter, whether that matter were literary, or philosophical, or 
political, or religious ; and this in a country where at that 
moment such an effort was almost unknown. . . . Coleridge’s 
great action lay in his supplying England, for many years and 
under critical circumstances, by the spectacle of this effort of 
his, a stimulus to all minds, in the generation which grew up 
round him, capable of profiting by it. His action will be felt 
as long as the need for it continues. When, with the cessation 
of the need, the action too has ceased, Coleridge’s memory, in 
spite of the disesteem—nay, repugnance—which his character 
may and must inspire, will yet forever remain invested with 
that interest and gratitude which invests the memory of 
founders.” So Matthew Arnold, poet and philosopher, critic 
and preacher, appraised S. T. Coleridge, poet and philosopher, 
critic and preacher. 

“ He builded better than he knew,” so runs the old saw. 
It requires alteration, for “ he builded other than he knew.” 
The immediate followers of Coleridge in the Broad Church and 
the High Church Schools he could have understood in 1829, 
but what about their descendants in 1929 and later ? Would 
he have shown much sympathy with the Christian Socialism 
which has issued from the Broad Church School? Would he 
have shown any sympathy with the extreme ritualism which 
has issued from the High Church School? The foundations 
are those he laid, but is the superstructure in either case? 
And if it is, with what qualifications are we to take it? Nor 
can we doubt that the man who taught that permanence and 
progress were among the soundest elements in Church and 
State would have looked approvingly at the immense growth 
which the doctrine of development has received at the hands 
of Sir Henry Maine and the vigorous Historical School. The 
comparative point of view had been Coleridge’s, and his 
attitude to history prepared the way for Ancient Law and its 
numerous descendants. Maitland saw his debt to the labour 
of his great Cambridge predecessor. When Lord Acton said 
he had learnt little from Carlyle because he had read Coleridge 
first, he expressed in an epigram the deep debt which modern 
speculation owes to our philosopher, a debt Déllinger freely 
acknowledged. ‘There are in Coleridge’s writings hints of “a 
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state of nature, or the Ourang-outang theology of the origin 
of the human race, substituted for the first ten chapters of 
Genesis.”” We do not like to say on the strength of a stray 
passage like this that Coleridge entertained a belief in evolu- 
tion: that would be absurd. Still in his attitude to the 
doctrine of development, which he brought back from Ger- 
many, it is possible to say that before the days of Darwin he 
was groping his way towards it. There are germs in Coleridge, 
and these germs assume all sorts of forms. He was in truth, 
what J. S. Mill termed him, a great seminal mind, and a great 
seminal mind he remains to this day. 


R. H. Murray. 


aw: = ON: TH B*ROCKS: 


HAT are we to make of Mr. Shaw’s latest ? We may 
indeed rejoice that his wit is as lambent and his 
satire as caustic as ever. His plays afford a welcome 
reassurance that the veteran’s natural force is not abated. 
There is still vast entertainment and no little wisdom to be 
derived from seeing ourselves as Mr. Shaw sees us, and if the 
mirror in which the plays reflect society is a distorting mirror, 
the distortion doubles the entertainment even while it halves 
the wisdom. But the vein of impishness with which the life- 
force has endowed Mr. Shaw and which makes the plays so 
stimulating, works out into a dangerous perversity in the 
doctrines unfolded in the prefaces. If the prefaces are to be 
taken seriously, then Mr. Shaw has deserted to the enemy at 
a time of crisis. He has joined the ranks of the lost leaders. 
The preface to On the Rocks is devoted to the defence of a 
paradox. It opens with a denial of the sacredness of human 
life, and it ends with an assertion of the sacredness of criticism. 
Man has no right to live, but he has a right to say freely what 
he thinks. One can understand that Mr. Shaw does not con- 
sider it worth while to live without talking, but it will puzzle 
even his genius to talk without living. However, since he 
is always ready to straighten things out for the muddle- 
headed bourgeois, he will explain no doubt in a future preface 
how a man is to enjoy the right of criticism while deprived 
of the right to live. In the meantime, he argues on the one 
hand that society must exercise the right to exterminate, 
because there is a distinct criminal class consisting of untam- 
able persons of a ferocious and unscrupulous character, and 
on the other, that society must respect the right to criticise 
because it is so difficult, indeed next to impossible, to dis- 
tinguish the true critic and pioneer from the criminal or 
lunatic. His solution of the problem he has thus posed is to 
suggest that the critic be immune so long as he only talks or 
writes plays. Once the critic acts on his unpopular opinions, 
he may lawfully be exterminated as a criminal or a lunatic. 
This common-sense suggestion, already acted on in modern 
society, has some practical utility, but it is obviously no 
solution of the problem. Criticism when it is merely talk 
divorced from action will always be irresponsible, and will be 
the less deserving of respect and attention precisely because 
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it is irresponsible. On the other hand, if you once grant to 
governments the right to exterminate, the right will be exer- 
cised against dangerous opinions as well as against dangerous 
actions, and no logical resistance to such extension is possible. 
Mr. Shaw’s defence of the right to exterminate renders 
absolutely futile his closing plea for toleration. 

Mr. Shaw is putting his trust in tolerant dictators. His 
friends and admirers underline the adjective, but it is the 
noun that matters. The distinctive feature of the prefaces is 
the advocacy of dictatorship. Mr. Shaw believes in dictators, 
efficient, ruthless dictators, who mean to govern, but he hopes 
they will leave the individual his last great right, the right to 
grouse. To me this seems a pitiable surrender of a great mind 
to the reactionary currents of the present age. Mr. Shaw has 
ceased to swim against the tide. 

The right to exterminate!—one would have supposed that 
a true prophet would either denounce the right altogether or 
plead for its progressive circumscription until it falls into 
desuetude. In this country we have steadily restricted the 
use of this right by the State, and to-day we retain capital 
punishment in effect only for the crime of murder. In this 
regard England lags behind some modern States, but the 
grounds for the abolition of capital punishment are being 
more widely appreciated to-day. Such abolition should be 
our next great penal reform. But if the cause in whose service 
Roy Calvert died is to succeed, it must succeed in spite of 
Mr. Shaw. To his mind the alternatives are either “ to dis- 
able the murderer once for all by making an end of him, or 
else waste the lives of useful and harmless people in seeing 
that he does no mischief and caging him cruelly like a lion in 
a show.” The first alternative seems obviously preferable to 
Mr. Shaw: it is not in the least obvious to me, even on Mr. 
Shaw’s own premises. Any force there may be in his conten- 
tion depends on the assumption that some criminals are known 
to be incorrigible. 


The real necessity arises only in dealing with untamable persons 
who are constitutionally unable to restrain their violent or 
acquisitive impulses, and have no compunction about sacrificing 
others to their own immediate convenience. 


In criminology Mr. Shaw seems to have got as far as Lom- 
broso. It is very doubtful whether this real necessity arises 
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anywhere save in Mr. Shaw’s imagination, and even if there 
are criminals who seem incorrigible in the present stage of our 
knowledge and faith, they should be kept alive in order that 
psychologists and moralists may perfect their respective 
wisdoms. Society has no right to exterminate homicidal 
maniacs, nor is it common sense to do so. 

If the preface to On the Rocks merely repeated shoddy 
arguments in favour of capital punishment, it would not 
deserve serious attention. But Mr. Shaw is not content to 
appear as a diehard in defence of our existing criminal code ; 
he insists on the political necessity of killing and advocates a 
more extensive use of the right to exterminate. His plea for 
capital punishment is nonsense: his demand for a more 
extensive use of the right to exterminate is dangerous non- 
sense. He starts from the position that the modern State 
must have a standard faith, and a generally accepted ideal, 
and that it must have the power to get rid of those who do 
not accept this faith, and who will not work for this ideal. 
This means that governments have the right to exterminate 
all who exhibit “ incorrigible social incompatibility.” In 
plain English, the party which can secure control of the 
government machine has the right to kill off its political 
opponents. Mr. Shaw means this or he means nothing, and 
the concession of any such right means the betrayal of any 
civilisation worthy of the name. Mr. Shaw is furthering the 
triumph of barbarism. 

What dictator or what tyrant would not be glad to be 
permitted to exterminate on the ground of “ incorrigible 
social incompatibility,” when he, himself, is to be judge alike 
of incompatibility and incorrigibility ? He is presented with 
a blank cheque to fill in exactly as he likes. Any champion 
of constitutional liberties will be aghast at such a proposal, 
and even the reformer in a hurry might be expected to think 
twice before claiming or conceding a right so indefinite. Mr. 
Shaw has, of course, the courage of his convictions. The 
indefiniteness which damns the proposal in the eyes of any- 
one who values personal liberty is one of its attractions in the 
eyes of Mr. Shaw. A wholesome terror may be inspired in the 
bosom of the individual citizen by the very fact that he does 
not know whether his existence is socially justified or not. 
The English are accustomed to living under a government 
whose claims upon them are strictly defined, and Mr. Shaw 
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thinks it would do us good to live under a régime of unlimited 
liability in morals. He thinks absolute powers of life and death 
may safely be entrusted to an institution like the O.G.P.U. 
“The security against abuse of this power of life and death 
was that the Cheka had no interest in liquidating anybody 
who could be made publicly useful, all its interests being in 
the opposite direction.” Such a statement is either very 
innocent or very disingenuous. Either Mr. Shaw does not 
know what he is talking about or he is talking with his tongue 
in his cheek, Actually, one may suspect, it is a case of fifty- 
fifty. Englishmen will never be such fools as to surrender 
their constitutional safeguards of life and liberty for the 
worthless security which apparently satisfies Mr. Shaw. 

The arguments by which Mr. Shaw supports his thesis are 
as astonishing as the thesis itself. They amount to this: 
all through history, men have been exterminating political 
opponents. Though all previous attempts to exercise the right 
have missed the point, i.e. in each case the wrong people have 
been exterminated, yet the constant exercise of the right, 
throughout history, shows it to be necessary, and at last the 
Russians have found out the true criminal class which must 
be exterminated, namely the incurably acquisitive. Unfor- 
tunately, the Russians, though theoretically sound, have 
proceeded to kill off intellectuals and kulaks whose services 
to society are indispensable. Unfortunately also they have 
done this, in spite of the security against abuse of the right in 
which Mr. Shaw has such childlike confidence. The Russian 
experiment in extermination is at least aimed in the right 
direction, but hundreds and thousands of innocent and 
potentially useful citizens perish along with the criminal class. 
The wisdom of dealing with the criminal class in this manner 
does not exactly leap to the eye. 

If you are not satisfied with Mr. Shaw’s hasty review of 
history, and if you do not share his admiration for the exten- 
sion of social responsibility at present in vogue in Russia, he 
has still a tu qguoque argument up his sleeve. Private property 
in capital, particularly in land, confers on private individuals 
the right to exterminate. Such a right ought to be exercised 
by the State only. Mr. Shaw is aware of the equivocation 
in his argument. The Highland landlord may exterminate 
crofters in the sense of turning them off his land. If this 
involves hardship and the danger of starvation for the crofters, 
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this is tantamount to killing them, and the entire responsi- 
bility is held to lie at the door of the landlord. The sheer 
dishonesty of such an argument does not need formal exposure. 
In any case, the suggested parallel between abuses incidental 
to the private ownership of capital on the one side, and the 
deliberate activities of the Cheka in Russia or of Goering in 
Germany or of the Heimwehr in Austria on the other, halts 
pretty badly, and if it were exact, it is difficult to see how the 
abuses of capitalism can be erected into rational political 
principles in the new social order. And once again, if Mr. 
Shaw’s preface means anything, it means precisely that. 
What is done unconsciously or half-consciously by individuals 
under capitalism, i.e. the extermination of those who cannot 
fit into the existing social order, should be done deliberately 
by politically responsible authorities in the Socialist common- 
wealth. 

If we ask how Mr. Shaw comes to advance with apparent 
conviction arguments so inadequate and, indeed, so sophistical 
for a thesis so dubious, part of the answer may lie in the fact 
that he is an Irishman. In one of George A. Birmingham’s 
novels, Found Money, the cook at the vicarage, a Mrs. 
Hegarty, informs the narrator of a conflict which is impending 
between Free State troops and members of the Irish Republi- 
can Army. 


“‘ And nobody’ll be sorry for them when they are dead,” she went 
on, “ for it’s what they deserve.” I had not the slightest idea what 
Mrs. Hegarty’s political sympathies were. She might for all I 
know be a Free Stater, a Republican, a Bolshevik, or even a 
Loyalist. Nor did I want to find out. The political principles of 
every Irish party seem to boil down to the same thing in the end. 
They all believe that the only hope of the country lies in the 
slaughter of most of its inhabitants. They differ, of course, about 
who are to constitute the minority which is to be allowed to 
survive. 


This amiable belief Mr. Shaw appears to share with his fellow 
countrymen, and it probably accounts for his eager assertion 
of the right to exterminate. Mr. Shaw is just a typical Irish 
party. 

In Mr. Shaw’s own view he is exhibiting, not the unregener- 
ate Irishman’s belief in the political necessity of killing, but 
the true Irishman’s clear-headed insight into the logic of the 
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situation. The modern State must have a faith and must 
maintain its faith and its unity in the same way in which the 
medieval Catholic Church sought to achieve the same object, 
to wit, by exterminating heretics or the socially incompatible. 
Mr. Shaw thinks this necessity inheres in the situation of the 
modern State whatever faith it adopts. It does not occur to 
him that the necessity may attach more particularly to the 
faith which he himself hopes the modern State will adopt, and 
that the assumed necessity follows from the defects and errors 
of his own creed. A standard religion, he assures us, is in- 
dispensable, and compromise is ruled out by the nature of the 
case. 


What compromise is possible between myself, for instance, who 
believe in the religion of creative evolution, the economics of 
socialism, and a diet from which the dead bodies of men, fish, 
fowls, and animals are rigidly excluded, and my fundamentalist 
neighbours who believe that all evolutionists go to hell: that 
children languish and die without beefsteaks: and that without 
private property civilisation must perish ? 


Our case is indeed desperate if we have to choose between two 
such deplorably irrational and antiquated creeds, and if, 
having chosen, we must either authorise the extermination of 
the fundamentalists by Mr. Shaw or the extermination of Mr. 
Shaw by the fundamentalists. Happily we need not adopt or 
enforce either of these creeds in the modern State, but we 
can recognise that Mr. Shaw’s desire to enforce his creed 
leads him to favour the right to kill. And not merely does 
his desire to enforce his creed determine the argument of 
the prefaces, but the cardinal points of his creed support 
and justify his faith in the necessity of forcibly suppressing 
heresy. 

Of the three main articles of his faith, vegetarianism, the 
economics of socialism, and creative evolution, the first does 
not call for comment unless indeed we may take comfort from 
the fact that Mr. Shaw, though he still believes in the hang- 
man, is not yet prepared to revert to cannibalism. We might 
have expected him to argue that since our right to live de- 
pends on our being useful to society, criminals who are useless 
when living should be made of some use when dead. Happily, 
Mr. Shaw, even when in the full tide of reaction, draws the 
line somewhere. But the economics of socialism and the 
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religion of creative evolution directly bear on his advocacy of 
the right to kill. 

Belief in the economics of socialism means simply that 
Mr. Shaw is a dogmatic collectivist. In regard to the institu- 
tion of private property, Mr. Shaw has sunk into what John 
Stuart Mill used to call, “the deep slumber of a decided 
opinion.” Unfortunately he talks and talks wildly in his 
sleep. 


The modern priesthood (the rulers in the modern State) must 
utterly renounce, abjure, abhor, abominate and annihilate private 
property as the very worst of all the devil’s inventions for the 
demoralisation and damnation of mankind. 


A man who writes like this is no longer thinking : he is simply 
labouring under an obsession. No one at this time of day is 
going to deny the serious abuses of private ownership or to 
champion the unrestricted rights of private property; but 
that is no reason why an intelligent person should ignore the 
positive values associated with private property, or turn a 
blind eye to the equal dangers of demoralisation and damna- 
tion under out-and-out collectivism in the totalitarian State. 
As for private property being an invention of the devil, Mr. 
Shaw might just as reasonably attribute his own fundamental 
natural conditions of human society to the same author. 

A dogmatic collectivist is one who has not only stopped 
thinking on his zdée fixe, but who is also so sure of it that he is 
prepared to sacrifice his fellow men and women to its realisa- 
tion. Hence the wide use of the right to exterminate by 
fanatical Marxists in Russia, and hence Mr. Shaw’s applause 
of their action. It is not strange if others think such dogma- 
tists should themselves be exterminated, or if others propose 
to use the same right to enforce other dogmas. Mr. Shaw’s 
prefaces are essays in defence of Bolshevism. The defence 
serves only to arm their opponents. His argument plays right 
into the hands of the Fascists or, indeed, of any other group 
which has a social ideal it would like to enforce and which can 
secure power. 

Of even greater interest is the connection which Mr. Shaw 
traces between the right to kill and the first article in his 
creed, the religion of creative evolution. This religion, it 
seems, undermines the sense of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual life, and it does this in two ways. First, “ the mystic 
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distinction between Man and Brute vanishes.”” Mr. Shaw, as 
a vegetarian, might have deduced from this that it is as wrong 
to take the life of a brute as to take the life of a fellow man. 
He draws the opposite conclusion. It is as right and as neces- 
sary to take the lives of our fellow men if they are a nuisance 
to us as it is to take the lives of venomous or ferocious animals. 
The argument is worthless. Mr. Shaw may deny any mystic 
distinction between Man and Brute, but he can hardly deny 
a distinction. Our right to take animal life is based on that 
distinction, and no set or race of men can claim the same sort 
of superiority to their fellow men and any differences that 
exist between men cannot be used to justify the right to 
commit the crime of murder. 

The second way in which the religion of creative evolution 
undermines the sacredness of human life is that it regards 
the individual merely as a link between generations, and never 
as an end in himself. This is involved in the denial of the 
immortality of the human soul, to which denial Mr. Shaw 
seems to be committed. Anyway, if you believe in creative 
evolution, you think of individuals merely as means to social 
ends, or to the accomplishment of the purposes of the life- 
force. As no one knows what the purposes of the life-force 
are, such purposes may be conveniently identified with 
purposes that appeal to one’s self. Having reached this point, 
the believer in the life-force easily merges into Mr. Shaw’s 
criminal class and finds that he has no compunction about 
sacrificing others, if not to his own immediate convenience, 
at least to his own ultimate ideals. 

Happily there are truer and better faiths available for 
mankind. It is possible for society to believe not in the life- 
force, but in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and it is possible for society to believe not in the economics 
of socialism, which means distorting the facts and principles 
of ecohomics and degrading the ideals of socialism, but in 
scientific inquiry in economics as in other departments of 
knowledge, and in a genuinely co-operative commonwealth, 
not to be realised by the domination of any class or any 
dogmatic clique. But the trend of Mr. Shaw’s creed is un- 
mistakable. The religion of creative evolution as he under- 
stands it is not an enlightened up-to-date faith: it is a 
degrading idolatry. Mr. Shaw’s religion has landed him on 
the rocks. HersBert G. Woop. 


VoL. CXLVI. 5 


FRANZ WERFEL AS A NOVELIST. 


MONG contemporary poets and writers in the German 
language the Austrian, Franz Werfel, occupies an 
eminent place. Although only forty-five years of age 

he has done much important and original work in the various 
fields of literature. As a poet, he became, in the years pre- 
ceding the War, a leader of the Expressionist Movement. The 
volumes of his poems Der Weltfreund (1911), Wir sind (1913), 
Einander (1915) are inspired by a great ethical and religious 
passion. This successor of Klopstock and the young Schiller 
deplored the hatred and disharmony among men and 
desired to renew the world through brotherly love and the 
spirit of comradeship. There is perhaps nothing more 
characteristic of the spiritual Expressionist tendency of this 
young poet than his wonderful reconstruction of the old 
hymn ‘ Veni Spiritus Rector,” which begins : 


Komn, heiliger Geist, Du schépferisch 
Den Marmor unserer Form zerbrich, 
Dass nicht mehr Mauer krank und hart 
Den Brunnen dieser Welt umstarrt, 
Dass wir gemeinsam und nach oben 
Wie Flammen in einander toben. 


As a dramatist, Werfel has dealt impressively with universal 
problems in the settings of historical drama, especially in 
his two plays Juarez und Maximilian and Paulus unter 
den Juden. His reconstruction of the Trojan Women of 
Euripides reveals again his supreme poetic power. It is 
typical of the development of this writer that he has published 
novels and short stories practically only in the years following 
the War. With increasing experience of life the subjectivity 
of his youth gave place to a more objective and detached 
contemplation of man and of society, which attitude is 
absolutely necessary for the maturity of a novelist. 

Werfel has mastered the methods of modern Realism: he 
has a clear understanding of the dark regions of the sub- 
conscious and of the determining power of social conditions. 
But the exaggerations of Naturalism repel him. He wrote a 
short and vehement polemic against the dangers of this 
method entitled “ Realismus und Innerlichkeit.” One feels 
the warm sympathy of the poet for mankind in all his work, 
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Through error and suffering many of his chief characters 
reach a higher level of human worth and maturity, as in the 
novels of Dostoievsky. 

Nearly all the novels of Werfel have an Austrian or Italian 
background. Austria is the home of the poet. He was born 
in Prague in 1890, the son of a Jewish manufacturer, was 
educated in the same city, served in an Austrian regiment 
during the War, and has since lived wholly in Austria with 
the exception of a few journeys abroad. He has, therefore, 
seen the change of Austria from the former proud double 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary, through the decline of power 
of the War period, to the small and dependent Austrian 
Republic. He was a witness of the transformation of Austrian 
society by revolution and inflation. Like the interesting 
novels Der Radetzkymarsch of Josef Roth and Der Mann obne 
Eigenschaften of Robert Musil, Werfel’s novels of Austrian 
life have therefore a certain documentary value. It is a 
peculiarity of his Austrian novels that the action always 
begins in the post-War period, while through the vivid 
memories of the principal characters the former days of the 
monarchy with all its magnificence and triviality are 
resuscitated, 

Barbara oder die Fréommigkeit (1929; the title of the English 
translation is The Hidden Child) especially gives a com- 
prehensive and graphic account of some thirty years of 
Austrian history (1890-1923). At the same time the book 
shows the development of the central character, the ship’s 
doctor, Ferdinand R He is a noble, meditative, but 
passive figure, resembling Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and 
Hans Castorp in Der Zauberberg of Thomas Mann. His 
parents represent two different social types of the old 
monarchy. The father, a colonel in an Imperial Regiment of 
about 1890, was descended from simple peasant stock and 
remained modest and conscientious. The mother, a good- 
looking and worldly woman, came from the lower nobility, 
the so-called Beamtenadel, which was hated by the masses 
and was not respected by the true aristocracy. This frivolous 
woman has an outlook typical of her class as regards her 
evaluation of the different peoples composing the former 
monarchy. She idealises the romantic Hungarians with their 
chivalrous nobility ; she respects the Germans as an indus- 
trious and capable but prosaic people ; and she despises 
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the Slavs as a dangerous nation of servants who prepare 
rebellion in secret. 

One of the early chapters in the book gives a striking 
description of an 18th of August, the birthday of the old 
Emperor Franz Josef and therefore a national holiday. At 
the Kaisermaneuvres the easy-going, kindly Austrian officers, 
who prefer amusement to the serious study of military prob- 
lems, are portrayed. 

Coexisting with the problem of nationality, there was in 
the old Austria (and there is also in the new !) another, that 
of the conflict between Catholicism and Free Thought. In 
the provincial town from which comes Barbara, the devoted 
nurse and guardian angel of the young orphan Ferdinand, 
the inhabitants depend for their living partly on coal- 
mining and partly on the miracles of a famous image of the 
Holy Virgin which attracts thousands of pilgrims annually. 
The processions of the priests and the propaganda of the pro- 
letarian free-thinkers were in sharp opposition. Ferdinand’s 
dificult path passes through the Cadet School, the Catholic 
Seminary, and finally leads him into the War. 

The revolting scenes of the War are a reflection of Werfel’s 
own experience. During his life in the army, Werfel engaged 
in active pacifist propaganda, as a punishment for which he 
was transferred to a particularly dangerous sector of the 
eastern Galician Front. In the book the predicament of the 
Austrian military authorities is clearly shown in the descrip- 
tion of the condemnation to death of three Czech soldiers. A 
whole company, with the exception of these three men, had 
deserted to the enemy, whereupon the superior officer, 
treating these three as scapegoats, ordered their execution. 
In a terrible conflict between his humanity and his obedience 
as a soldier, Lieutenant Ferdinand R does not carry out 
the orders of his sadistic superior, but at the last moment 
facilitates the escape of the condemned men. As a punish- 
ment for this, he (like Werfel) is transferred to the command 
of a notoriously dangerous outpost, and only by the greatest 
good fortune escapes from this hell seriously wounded. 

Not only is the mentality of the Austrian soldiers and 
officials strikingly characterised, but in subsequent chapters 
the mood of pessimism in Vienna in the latter end of the 
summer of 1918 is as clearly developed. A morbid voluptu- 
ousness of decline was one of the hidden emotions of the 
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people during these days. There is the nervous weakness of 
the authorities. There are the struggle for food, the comedies 
of the trials of the usurers, the hectic activities of the news- 
paper proprietors and of the literary cliques, who exploit 
the new situation partly as plebeians, partly as snobs. These 
glimpses of life behind the scenes are not very edifying, but 
the excited mood of the revolutionary soldiers, the dis- 
orders and psychoses of the times, are analysed with great 
precision. 

The chapters entitled Choice of Leader and The Call for 
Blood are especially valuable contributions to the study of 
the psychology of the masses and of the Revolution. But the 
sociological analyses of the oppressed and of the oppressors, 
of the men of letters and of the parvenus, do not constitute 
the raison @étre of this book. The last chapter has the same 
title as the first, ““ Whence? Whither?” and these words 
have a metaphysical significance. Ferdinand R is a 
typical introvert, and after his many experiences he is not 
hostile to the world but lives aloof from it, supported by a 
consciousness of his own deep dependence on God. 

In comparison with the superabundant figures and ideas 
of this book, a further novel (1928), Der Abituriententag (“ The 
Class Reunion’) has greater union and conciseness. This 
“History of a Youthful Sin” shows deep psychological 
insight. The opening chapters describe the examining 
magistrate, Dr. Sebastian, preoccupied with the case of a 
prisoner, Franz Adler, who has been arrested on suspicion 
of murder. During the examination, the magistrate’s thoughts 
revert to a “‘ crime ” of his school-days. These broodings are 
encouraged by his attendance, about the same time, at a 
class reunion where he meets his school-fellows of twenty-five 
years before. The appearances and feelings of the former 
classmates at this reunion are skilfully delineated by the 
writer. They are those of a group of men, once the common- 
place students of earlier days, now mostly petty officials and 
employees. As one of the exceptions, the actor-manager, 
Schulhof, feels himself a man of the world. Resl, formerly the 
spoilt son of rich parents, is now an influential industrialist : 
he feels his own success, yet secretly envies Dr. Sebastian, 
who, as the son of a great official, has a welcome in the best 
society denied to the parvenu in spite of his millions. Kom- 
arek, once the dare-devil of the class, now fallen on hard times, 
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suffers with the resentment of the poor from the social 
superiority of his former fellows. 

But one member of the former class is absent: Franz 
Adler. No one has had news of his whereabouts for years. 
Dr. Sebastian wonders if the prisoner whose examination he 
is conducting can possibly be his former classmate. The name, 
at least, is the same. Adler had been an inferior by origin and 
race, but asuperior inintellect and maturity. For this superiority 
the young Sebastian had greatly: envied and hurt him. 
Adler had been humbled by Sebastian’s victory in athletics ; 
he had been the victim of his ridicule ; his prestige had been 
destroyed by Sebastian. Moreover, the immoral adventures 
of the clique to which Adler also had belonged had been 
caused by Sebastian. As a result of the secret excesses of 
Sebastian and his friends, their schoolwork suffered: fear of 
their parents drove Sebastian and Adler to attempt a 
fraudulent alteration of the class register, but they were 
discovered by their admired but feared professor. Once more 
the defenceless Adler became the victim. Persuaded by 
Sebastian, he secretly fled. He was said to have gone to 
America. Sebastian, the son of the highest judge in Austria, 
remained, with a clear reputation. 

At the class reunion no one knows of Adler’s fate. And yet 
Dr. Sebastian recognises that if he has now a reputation as 
the most humane and understanding of magistrates, this is 
due in no small measure to the power of his remorseful 
memories of Franz Adler. After the prisoner has been found 
to be innocent and not identical with the former unhappy 
school-fellow, he is acquitted and released. It is not so much 
the plot itself which makes this novel so remarkable, but 
rather the revelations of the unconscious and subconscious 
stimuli of human behaviour : of envy, jealousy, lust for power, 
of the resentments of inferior characters. This astounding 
penetration of the darker places of human nature is combined 
with a keen analysis of a certain Austrian social class in 
Werfel’s masterly short story “ Der Tod des Kleinbiirgers” 
(1927). Its precision and depth give it an important place in 
German literature. In this novelle, the terror of the Infla- 
tion lies like a nightmare on the mind of the impoverished 
Viennese petit-bourgeois, Karl Fiala, He has only a very small 
income from his part-time work as commissionaire in a big 
store. His son is an epileptic, and his wife’s sister, who lives 
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with the family, a mental defective. Fiala is tired of life, 
but two things yet sustain him: the memory of his more 
splendid past as a minor state official, and the promise of the 
economic security of his family after his death through the 
investment of his small savings in a life-insurance policy. 
How proud is old Fiala of the group photograph which his 
colleagues in his former office had presented to him on the 
occasion of his retirement ! There he shines in all his glory, 
beside his official superiors, wearing a silver-trimmed three- 
cornered hat and a livery with a fur collar. Like Professor 
Kio in the ‘‘ Class Reunion ” of the earlier book, he was “ a 
more stately image of another All-Highest who had ruled the 
Empire in those well-ordered times.” 

But the life-insurance policy which Fiala had secretly 
arranged provided for payment conditionally on his complet- 
ing his sixty-fifth year. A few weeks before this date, however, 
the old man falls seriously ill with pneumonia, and then begins 
in hospital his tenacious struggle for life which provides the 
impressive climax to the story. The doctors at length give 
him up. He lies in a feverish dream, but his will to live a few 
days longer is indomitable, and he holds out against death, 
dying only when the period necessary for the success of his 
plans has passed. The descriptions of the dream-fantasies 
of the invalid, which reflect the struggle in the subconscious 
between the process of natural dissolution and the will of 
Fiala for the security of his family, are excellent. The out- 
standing events of Fiala’s life are reviewed and distorted in 
his mind ; an enemy from the time of his earlier life presses 
him hard, but he does not yield; his former colonel calls 
Corporal Fiala from the ranks, but he does not stir: the 
Catholic priest of his native town carries the Holy of Holies 
in a procession and calls upon the Faithful to kneel, yet Fiala 
remains standing in spite of the sinfulness of disobedience. 
The instinct for the preservation of his family is stronger in 
him than the power of nature. 

Werfel has here illuminated the psychology of the petit- 
bourgeois type. In his book Verdi, A Novel of the Opera (1927), 
he recreates the inner struggle of artistic genius with the 
sympathetic intuition of a fellow artist. In his preface, 
Werfel expresses his doubts concerning the hybrid species of 
historical novel: he does not aim at the mere narration of 
historical facts, but primarily endeavours to reveal the inne 
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life of his characters. His book has therefore become a 
combination of novel and biography. The central idea is the 
tragedy of the aged artist whose inspiration has failed. Verdi 
in the year 1882 is the celebrated representative of Italian 
music: glory is his to enjoy for the rest of his life on his 
estate at Sant’Agata; but he cannot reconcile himself to 
becoming a “ rentier of his glory.” Ten years after the creation 
of the Aida, his greatest desire is to produce a new work, 
but his attempt at a new score, King Lear, is unsuccessful. 
In his despair, his great German rival, Richard Wagner, is 
held responsible for the weakness of his creative power. His 
feeling against Wagner, whose music conquered Italy at that 
time, is a mixture of hatred and secret admiration. Twice in 
Venice Verdi catches sight of the German maestro secretly, and 
inwardly longs to have a conversation and an understanding 
with him. But he delays satisfying his longing from day to 
day. Only when he has consigned his Lear manuscript to the 
flames in desperation does he find his way to the apparently 
more fortunate Wagner. But by now it is too late: Wagner 
has just died. 

The inner need of the lonely but independent Verdi is 
impressive. Moreover, there is a profusion of Italian charac- 
terisation, e.g. the Senator, a very warm friend of Verdi, a 
type of the disappointed Italian liberal after 1870, and his 
family, an ingenious and intuitive doctor, a curious centen- 
arian Marchese whose ambition is to outlive his contempor- 
aries, etc. It is to be regretted that in this book an excessive 
preoccupation with the theory of music and an irrelevant 
love-affair detract from the unity of the composition. On the 
other hand the pictures of Venice are vivid in the extreme. 
Venice with its palaces, churches, canals, gondolas and the 
colourful pageantry of its carnivals. This can only be com- 
pared with similar descriptions in Der Tod in Venedig, by 
Thomas Mann, whose North German temperament and pure 
literary style is very different, however, from the more 
southern and exuberant character of Franz Werfel. 

The contrast between these two German writers is very 
evident when one compares Werfel’s last Italian family- 
novel, Die Geschwister von Neapel (1931), with Thomas Mann’s 
famous Buddenbrooks. In both books one finds the lessening 
of fortunes of highly respected families. In both cases the 
strong ties of family tradition are loosened : in Buddenbrooks 
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they are symbolised by the Family Register, while in Werfel’s 
Pascarella family they are represented by the strong authority 
of the old-fashioned but noble father, Don Domenico. The 
gradual disintegration of the conservative power of the family 
in Werfel’s book does not involve decline, but only change. 
The three young sons and their three sisters are attractive and 
natural characters who love the higher values in life, music, 
philosophy and religion, but without becoming morbid and 
decadent as do the later descendants of the Buddenbrooks. 
In spite of the strain which exists, especially between Don 
Domenico and his sons, the fine bonds of sympathy between 
the different members of the family remain, and they grow 
even when the three sons have to emigrate to Brazil and when 
further tragedy befalls the family. 

In this recent work, Werfel is wholly successful in syn- 
thesising realism and inward experience : the main figures are 
finely conceived without being unnatural, gracious without 
affectation. Similarly noble characters are to be found perhaps 
only in the work of a former Austrian poet, Adalbert Stifter. 
There is a charming harmony in this book, and in its wisdom, 
a combination of knowledge and observation, is a promise 
that this writer will produce yet more important works. For 
Franz Werfel is not merely a talented writer. He is also a 
leader towards a more humane and inspired life. For him 
“ [art pour Part” is a false philosophy. He endeavours to 
point the way from our present chaos to a better order based 
on the value and universality of beauty and of religious 
experience. 

Ernst Koun-BramsTeDt. 
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T has been said that it is the courage of man rather than 

his intelligence that has raised him from among the beasts. 

The observation is acute, if paradoxical. Man’s courage is 
certainly astonishing. It would seem, for instance, that the 
heroic endurance of modern war is easier for him than the 
mental effort necessary to end it. Yet that effort is not after 
all disproportionately great ; though it would have to be made 
(and here the cynic will smile) by a large number of people. 

Perhaps the cynic may add the comment that what is 
easier for a human being than mental effort is the heroic 
endurance of war by others. But no matter. To the economist, 
distressed by the spectacle on the one hand of unused food 
and on the other of unfilled mouths, war may well seem a 
desirable institution, promising as it does to reduce at one 
stroke both forms of superfluity ; and it certainly is not the 
purpose of this article to make a sentimental attack upon it. 
The point to be emphasised here is the extraordinary 
character of our present assumptions about “ national” 
sovereignty : assumptions which must be examined if war 
is either to be abolished or to be systematically extended. 

The paradox of these assumptions is threefold; and 
considered together, they can hardly fail to surprise. It is 
strange that we should agree that any community has, on the 
one hand, a moral right to unlimited legal power over its 
members and a moral claim to their whole duty and, on the 
other, a moral right to be itself completely independent of 
external law; stranger still that the communities to which 
the world allows this peculiar position, or which appear to 
claim it, have in common no relevant characteristic what- 
ever; strangest of all that though this fantastic confusion 
has practical consequences affecting everyone, it seems on all 
sides to be quietly accepted. No one questions the divine 
right of nations, though no one knows what a nation is. 

If we are to argue in defence of national sovereignty as it 
exists to-day, we must contend that a nation is a unit so 
homogeneous that there is no danger of the oppression of one 
part of it by another, and at the same time so distinct from 
every other such unit that any combination, through a 
surrender of individual sovereignty, would mean a danger of 
oppression more to be dreaded than the danger of war 
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between independent powers. But anyone listening to such 
an argument, and then turning to observe the world as it is, 
will be puzzled indeed to find the homogeneity, and the 
distinctions, which he seeks. What he will find is not order, 
but chaos. The communities labelled nations seem infinitely 
various. France is a nation : well and good. But Austria also 
is a nation; Esthonia is a nation; India, which contains 
within its bounds diversities of race, religion, language, 
temperament, intelligence and culture as wide, probably, 
as are to be found in the whole human species is (he will be 
told) a nation ; China, which has a population about equal in 
size to that of Europe, is a nation; Costa Rica is a nation ; 
Haiti is a nation ; the Philippine Islands are (he will doubtless 
hear) a nation. He may well be bewildered. 

That the homogeneity and the distinctions we seek are 
neither racial nor linguistic is a point that need not, in this 
place, be laboured. The reasonable champion of national 
sovereignty can make only one reply. He must maintain that 
they are matters of the will of the individual members of the 
nations: that these individuals desire the sovereignty of 
their states. The first answer to this is that such desire on the 
part of the individual members of a community neither is, 
nor has been, invariably considered a justification of indepen- 
dence. The delegates from South Africa came to a recent 
British Imperial Conference demanding an acknowledgment 
of the right to secede from the Empire; but were the right 
to secede from the South African Union to be claimed by 
(say) Natal, it is unlikely that it would be admitted either by 
the government at Pretoria or by the rest of the world. The 
Irish fought for separation from Great Britain; yet no one 
supposes that they would of their own free will have allowed 
the secession of Ulster. 

But the classic case here is, of course, that of the American 
Civil War. If ever in the world’s history there was in com- 
munities a passionate desire for independence it was, I 
suppose, in the Southern States at that time. The unanimity 
in the thirteen colonies in 1776 was nothing to that in South 
Carolina in 1861. Yet the suppression of the South neither is 
nor was accounted (outside the South) as a crime. To W. E. 
Gladstone it seemed that the war was about nothing ; and in 
later times Theodore Roosevelt wrote that probably there 
never was a war in which one side was so wholly in the right 
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and the other so wholly in the wrong. The comments are 
equally inept. The issue, of course, was, and still is, compli- 
cated in many minds by the question of slavery, a question 
which Lincoln explicitly declared to be irrelevant ; but had 
the division of interest and sentiment which prompted 
secession been one less obviously involving religion and morals, 
it would be clear enough that the Southern States had a good 
case. It would then be difficult to justify the conquest of the 
South without at the same time justifying a conquest, for 
instance, of Holland by Germany. If it is right to keep 
within a state by force a community which wishes to become 
separate, why is it wrong to include in a state by force a 
community which wishes to remain separate? The descend- 
ants of the conquered Southerners acquiesce, it is true, in the 
Union that was imposed; but so, in the imaginary case, 
might the descendants of the conquered Dutch. 

The more our ideas about government are considered the 
more mysterious, indeed, do they seem. First, it is held, 
apparently, to be wrong that a hundred persons should be 
coerced by ninety-nine, yet quite right that they should 
suffer the same coercion (the kind, or degree, is not thought 
important) at the hands of a hundred and one. Similarly, it 
seems to be held that a majority has the right to oppress a 
minority to any extent and a minority the right to secede 
only when it has the power. If politicians, eager for prestige 
or for the spoils of office, demand the formation of a new 
sovereign state and begin the stimulation of patriotic 
emotion, we do not enquire how they are likely to treat 
minorities that are not territorially compact, or that are 
otherwise too weak to exact independence in their turn. 
“Ruritania demands self-government,” we say; ‘“‘ Samoth- 
racia cries for her freedom”; and we disregard the fate of 
individuals with the callousness of ignorant sentimentalism. 

The desire for sovereignty is, then, no infallible sign of an 
acknowledged right to it; and moreover it is questionable 
how far in any case the sovereignty of a nation is willed even 
by the majority of its members, No suggestion is here implied 
of anything so absurd as that France, or Japan, is not a 
unity. But even in such nations as those it is doubtful 
whether the majority can be said to choose deliberately that 
their governments be sovereign. For my part I would much 
rather be governed by a Chinese who was capable, just and 
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merciful than by a cousin of mine who lacked these qualities ; 
and though everyone naturally desires that the officials with 
whom he is brought in contact should speak his language 
and be in sympathy with his tastes, far more people, probably, 
than is commonly supposed prefer good government to what 
is called self-government—a word which may mean no more 
than the right to choose, at intervals, between Mr. Hocus, 
offered by one party machine, and Mr. Pocus, proffered by 
the other. Patriotism, with the suspicion and dislike of 
strangers, is natural to man; and these feelings are easily 
aroused by speeches and by the press. But unless thus 
inflamed, they are in most cases passive rather than active. 
More powerful, perhaps, than anything else that determines 
human conduct is the force of habit ; and even on the hypo- 
thesis that a world law, established and enforced, brought 
men a diminution instead of an increase of good, they would 
consent to it, once it was a fact, as cheerfully or as stoically 
as they now consent to their national governments, to the 
weather, and to a thousand other circumstances of their lives. 

No attack is intended here upon patriotism, which is a 
virtue created by opportunity. A man’s country may be said, 
in the old and famous sense, to be his neighbour: that is, he 
should be able to perceive its excellence most plainly, and to 
serve it most effectively, simply because it is at hand. It is 
generally easier for an Australian to be of use to other Austral- 
ians than to the inhabitants of Tibet ; and if a Finn cannot 
see the good points of other Finns, he is not likely to have a 
just appreciation of those of the Andaman Islanders. That is 
the ethical case for patriotism ; and a good case too. What is 
curious, however, is the way in which ideas of ethics adjust 
themselves to political facts. Conceptions of patriotism are, 
it would seem, rather the effects than the causes of conceptions 
of sovereignty. To buy goods, for instance, because they are 
made by one’s fellow-citizens is a virtue, whereas to buy goods 
because they are made by one’s relatives is at best a pardon- 
able piece of partiality. It is virtuous to serve a politically 
independent community at the expense of mankind, but not 
virtuous to prefer the interest of a province or a city, though 
the smaller unit may be the older, and the more nearly 
homogeneous in race, in religion, and in tradition. The point 
can be well illustrated by quotation from an editorial in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. That journal, discussing 
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“Our Glutted Labor Market,” said: “ Every device for 
cutting down immigration or for making it wisely selective 
has been put into effect only after a long and bitter fight, 
with national interests arrayed on one side and local, racial 
and other selfish interests on the other.” For a philosopher, 
the word “ selfish” in that sentence would have its own 
beauty. 

For the advocate of peace, then, the outlook is still gloomy. 
To say that all the pacific effort of the last thirteen years has 
been wholly fruitless would, indeed, be an exaggeration ; but 
since the tragedy of the failure of Woodrow Wilson no political 
leader has publicly questioned the principle of national 
sovereignty, and the principle of national sovereignty is the 
vital matter. Much energy has been wasted in urging altruism 
upon national governments: an attempt which culminated 
in the solemn absurdity of declaring that war is outside the 
pale of a law which does not exist and never has existed. 
The course is more unpractical than that of our forefathers 
who assumed the divine right of kings and then exhorted 
kings to virtue; for the king admitted a duty to God, and 
therefore, doubtless, not only to his own subjects but to all 
men, whereas the democratic politician may believe that he is 
betraying his trust if he considers the interest of anyone but 
those who elected him. This ethical complication is the crown- 
ing difficulty, and dooms to everlasting sterility the hope of 
real friendship between sovereign nations. To expect a 
national government in any way to sacrifice its own advantage 
is to expect it to act in direct contradiction of the very nature 
of its being: it is to expect to put out a fire with a match. 

Equally useless, we may note in passing, is the attempt to 
formulate “rules of war.” Mr. Hoover lately proposed the 
‘immunisation ” of ships carrying food in war time ; where- 
upon an American critic suggested that the President should 
also plead for the world-wide adoption of boxing-gloves for 
infantrymen. The comment is satisfying. For if a force is 
strong enough to hold nations, excited by the passion of 
conflict and the terror of defeat, from any act that conduces 
to victory, it is strong enough to hold them from war 
altogether. Even if at the beginning of the fight the belliger- 
ents observe the “ rules,” they will soon break them, each 
side accusing the other of being the first to do so. And here 
again also there is an ethical complication. If a cause be such 
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that it is worth the very extensive suffering that war entails, 
surely we must suppose that it is worth a little more. If it 
justifies the death of millions, the pain of wounds and disease, 
the crippling of bodies and of minds, and the lasting pain of 
bereavement, how can it fail to justify not only the sinking of 
food-ships, but the poisoning of wells and the killing of 
prisoners ? If quarrels can be settled according to rule, they 
can be settled by the tossing of a coin. 

Something, on the other hand, may perhaps be hoped from 
the effort of those who would persuade national governments 
that they usually benefit by co-operation, and that by war 
even a victorious power loses more than it gains. If a habit 
of co-operation is formed, it is always possible that nations, 
while proclaiming that their sovereignty is intact, may drift 
into an arrangement which in reality affects it. The present 
misery and danger of the world is, moreover, so obviously due 
in great part to nationalism that it would seem that the fact 
can escape no sensible person. Unfortunately, it cannot be 
assumed that national leaders are sensible; and it seems 
optimistic to hope to convince them all, good and bad, wise 
and unwise, that no war can ever pay. 

There is only one way to make a lasting end of war, and 
that is by an abandonment of the principle of sectional 
sovereignty. While the right to make war is admitted, and the 
habit of making it unbroken, made it will be; and we shall 
have to continue to hear the plea that there may be worse 
things than war—which is plainly true, but not to the point. 
It is not enough that intelligent people should perceive that 
war brings no advantage save to a small minority : we shall 
not be safe from it till it no longer occurs to the minds of fools 
and knaves as a practical possibility. If this object is ever 
to be attained, sovereignty must be vested in one central 
power, which, while leaving local affairs to sectional govern- 
ments, will decide disputes between them, codify world law, 
and suppress disturbers of the peace. 

At present, without doubt, the project of a World State 
seems pathetically Utopian. The all-but-insuperable obstacle 
is the fact that it is, for obvious reasons, the leaders in a 
community who are most jealous of its importance ; with the 
additional fact, already mentioned, that in a democratic 
community they may contend that any other attitude is 
wrong. These facts clearly make rather for the disruption of 
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existing combinations than for the formation of new ones. 
It seems now, for instance, unlikely that the British Empire 
will ever be federated, and likely that various members of it 
will in course of time proceed to assert full sovereignty. It 
might, indeed, probably be argued that there is not to be 
found in history a single instance of the cession of sovereignty 
by the government of a community simply because of the 
conviction that such a cession would increase that community’s 
happiness. Every such cession, it could probably be shown, 
has had one of three causes: either conquest ; or the fact or 
danger (compelling combination) of alien tyranny ; or (added 
to the prospect of general economic advantage) the bribery 
of leaders. Moreover, just as in a group of individuals it is 
the strongest who is naturally least willing to consent to the 
control of law, so it is the government of the strongest nation 
that is most vigorously opposed to any limitation of its power. 
This is evident enough in the recent policy of the government 
of the United States, which, while protesting in general terms 
its love of peace, has shown itself continuously reluctant to 
agree to any contract which might possibly involve its having 
to do something it disliked. 

Utopian, then, the thought of a World State must be 
confessed to appear. If the lover of peace is to find comfort, 
it must be in the reflection that great changes of mind some- 
times come in the course of a few generations. The careful 
New England traders who wrote the interesting old bills of 
lading—“ By the Grace of God . . . in good condition .. . 
slaves ”—would have been surprised indeed could they have 
known that their great-grandsons would march to battle for 
the sake of conferring freedom upon the great-grandsons of 
those profitable Negroes ; and it is just conceivable that our 
not very remote descendants may think of war not only as a 
monster—that is, as something at once horrible and ridiculous 
—but as a monster fortunately extinct. 

One factor which would tend to such a result would be a 
change in the current conception of the relation of govern- 
ment to the individual. So long as it is held that the state is 
concerned not only with the bodies but with the souls of its 
citizens, that it ought to save them from their sins, it is 
perhaps not unnatural that we should cling to what remains 
of the hope of being governed by people like ourselves ; 
though indeed it is true that there are now as wide differences 
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within nations as between them. But possibly our descend- 
ants may have a truer idea of the object of government, and 
the strength to impose that idea on those who govern, and 
will therefore attach less importance to race and religion, 
and more to honesty and competence. Then they may discard 
our slovenly and silly personifications of communities, and 
deal instead with the reality of the individual mind, the only 
entity capable of thought and of enjoyment, of purpose and 
of pain; and may build a world government whose object 
is not the supervision of souls, with the forcible moulding of 
personal morals, but rather the defence of human life every- 
where, and the protection from needless bodily suffering, 
involuntarily endured, of every sentient creature. 


E. Ker. 


VoL. CXLVI. 6 


WHISTLER—HIS INFLUENCE UPON 
ENGLISH ART. 


AMES McNEILL WHISTLER, who was born a hundred 

years ago, on July roth, 1834, was the antithesis of those 

artists who are in themselves so humble and who work in 
such obscurity that their reputations suffer from our lack of 
knowledge of their lives. In his case our difficulty is not to 
find sufficient information to enable.us to read his art in the 
light of his personality, but to see his art freed from the 
distractions—the irritation or stimulation, depending on our 
point of view, which his idiosyncrasies evoke in us. There is 
no lack of information about him, for whenever he occupied 
the stage he desired the full limelight to be concentrated upon 
himself, and contemporary criticism, legal proceedings and 
volumes of reminiscences are full of the effects of the impact 
of his bizarre personality upon the life of his times. Only with 
difficulty would a nineteenth-century Vasari have kept pace 
with his eccentricities. 

The Centenary, coming thirty years after his death, does 
afford an opportunity of estimating his influence upon the art 
of his adopted country without his personality obtruding 
itself too much and when, with a knowledge of all that has 
happened in the world of art since his death, we no longer 
regard him as a revolutionary. 

His reputation does not stand so high to-day as it did in 
the years immediately following his death. Then, the critics 
who, during his lifetime, had maligned and misrepresented 
him went to the other extreme and belauded him with 
extravagant praise. He was even referred to as the greatest 
artist of the nineteenth century. Such excessive praise can 
only do its subject harm by blinding us to the genuine, if less 
considerable, qualities he possessed. We can, of course, readily 
understand the chorus of praise which ascended when he 
died. Thesunshine of French Impressionism was just beginning 
to pierce the Victorian darkness of English art, and our critics 
and artists were awakened by its beams to a realisation of the 
fact that for forty years Whistler had been practising his own 
brand of impressionism in their midst, and they had mis- 
understood him and reviled him. They recalled, too, how in 
his early days in Paris he had been an associate of Manet and 
Monet and others of the French Impressionists, he had sat 
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with them at the feet of Courbet and with theirs, his canvases 
had hung in the Salon des Refusés. Surely no praise could be 
too great if it could repair the wrong they had done him by 
their neglect. But since that time a whole artistic revolution 
has taken place—probably in no other thirty years in the 
history of art have such great changes taken place. Another 
and greater star than the luminists has shed its radiance in the 
artistic firmament. Its first glimmerings were seen by the 
discerning before the death of Whistler, but in England it did 
not burst into view until the Post-Impressionist Exhibition 
of 1910. And the star was Cézanne. A man to whom surface 
decoration and the evocation of an atmosphere were not 
enough, a man who wished to make of impression something 
solid and enduring like the art of the museums. We can 
readily understand that the disciples of Cézanne, pre- 
occupied with the representation of solid form and attempting 
to give to the folds in a table cloth the majesty of a mountain 
range, would have but little sympathy with Whistler’s poetic 
pictures of a riverside at night where form is veiled in mystery, 
and all is insubstantial. Neither can the neo-primitive, 
worshipping at the shrine of Gauguin and haunted by the 
naive simplicity of Negro art, have much community of 
feeling with the ultra-sophistication of Whistler. 

Yet this natural depreciation of his reputation should not 
deny to Whistler a place of real importance in the history of 
English art, and the arrival in England in 1859 of this tanta- 
lising figure must be regarded as a landmark in our artistic 
development. For he came when English art had touched its 
lowest depths. The undoubted sincerity, the purity of aim, 
and the lofty conception of the pre-Raphaelites had for a time 
raised the level of artistic accomplishment ; but that move- 
ment had lost its impetus. Millais, its master of technique, 
was descending to the banality which marked his later work, 
and a flood of commonplace sentiment and obvious narrative 
swept over it. Painting was regarded as nothing more than a 
vehicle for sentimental or moral anecdotes, illustrations of 
history or literature, and even sermons. Whistler abhorred 
a story-telling art, for he had accepted the doctrine of art for 
art’s sake in its narrowest implications. To him art should 
have no dealings with the ordinary things of life; the sense 
of beauty was something infinitely precious, self-sufficient 
and self-contained. He was the High Priest of the religion of 
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pure beauty, and to its service he dedicated all his emotions 
and all his technical gifts. It was this which led him to 
eliminate from all his paintings anything which savoured of 
content, and to call his wonderfully sympathetic and reverent 
portrait of his mother Arrangement in Grey and Black. 

It was this, too, which made him look to music, the least 
representational of all the arts, for an analogy and to give 
practical expression to the idea enunciated by Schopenhauer 
and repeated by Walter Pater, that “all art constantly 
aspires to the condition of music.” His pictures he made 
vehicles not of anecdote, but of technical perfection : not 
illustrations of history, but melodies of line and symphonies 
of colour, and to emphasise his intentions he gave them titles 
borrowed from music. It is difficult for us to appreciate the 
storm of indignation which these pictures and their titles 
aroused when they were first exhibited to an artistic genera- 
tion which was accustomed to finding its pictures explained 
for it by a quotation in the catalogue. We are all most 
annoyed when we least understand and the academicians of 
the seventies were infuriated because they could understand 
neither Whistler’s intentions nor their results. People who 
looked in a landscape for the topographical details of a place 
they loved for its sentimental associations could never appreci- 
ate paintings of night in which all detail was lost in an 
atmosphere of misty blues and greys. They regarded them as 
just as much impostures as the good burghers of Amsterdam 
looked upon the Night Watch of Rembrandt in which they 
could not recognise themselves. 

In so far as he did introduce “ content ” into his pictures, 
Whistler did influence English artists in their choice of sub- 
jects. Though a stranger within our gates and of a character 
alien to the English temperament he revealed to native 
artists poetic aspects of the beauty of their owa land to which 
they had been blind, and in his etchings and paintings of the 
Thames he taught us to see beauty and romance in that 
avenue of commerce. In Paris he had been an admirer of 
Courbet, the realist, and henceforth it was not necessary for 
him to go to the Scottish Highlands to paint a romantic 
landscape ; he could find it at his studio door. And after he 
had shown the way it was not difficult for Sickert to find 
subtle beauties in a Camden Town lodging house and the dim 
light of a music hall. 
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Whistler’s attitude to subject and to nature as the source 
of all subjects was given for all time in the famous passage 
from his Ten o’ Clock : “ Nature contains all the elements in 
colour and form of all pictures, as the keyboard contains the 
notes of all music. But the artist is born to pick and choose 
and group with science those elements, that the result may be 
beautiful—as the musician gathers his notes and forms his 
chords until he brings forth from chaos glorious harmony. 
To say to the painter that nature is to be taken as she is, is to 
say to the player that he may sit on the piano.” 

For him, that is, art was a matter of careful selection, of 
tasteful discrimination between the necessary and_ the 
irrelevant. This power of selection he had learnt from 
Japanese art in which refinement is its chief characteristic. 
Indeed, the fact that we no longer find his Nocturnes difficult 
to understand is probably due to our greater familiarity with 
the art of the Far East, and Whistler’s importance in English 
art is in no small measure due to the fact that he was the first 
artist to introduce Japanese canons into English painting. 

In Paris he had been associated with the group of artists 
who had “ discovered ” Japanese art, and he became an en- 
thusiastic collector of “‘ blue and white” porcelain, and an 
admirer of Japanese colour prints. So enthusiastic, indeed, 
that in Chelsea he became known as “ the Japanese artist.” 
He surrounded himself with oriental objects and constantly 
introduced them into his pictures. When his friend, Fantin- 
Latour, wished to paint another group of his friends on the 
lines of his Hommage a Delacroix, Whistler insisted on 
appearing in it in Japanese costume. For the rest of his life 
his art was controlled by this Japanese influence and he 
painted not in the idiom of America, the land of his birth, nor 
yet of England, the country of his adoption, but that of the 
Far East. To it he owed his predilection for placing his por- 
traits in silhouette, his emphasis on surface decoration and 
pre-occupation with pattern—so that some of his pictures 
have the appearance of flattened-out porcelain vases, and his 
ability to space the objects in his pictures so effectively that 
he could make a complete work with the minimum means, 
and in the making achieve a wonderfully tranquil result. 

These qualities he used to good effect in his work as an 
interior decorator, for which he was peculiarly well fitted by his 
unique and subtle colour sense and his impeccable taste. To 
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him as much as anybody we owe our present freedom from 
the multiplicity of ornaments which crowded the Victorian 
drawing-room and our delight in a few well-chosen pictures 
on our walls rather than serried rows of mediocrity. He was 
an ideal collector, a man who bought things because they 
were beautiful, and not because they were rare, or costly. 
His fastidious nature delighted in nothing so much as living 
amongst and using exquisite pieces of porcelain and elegant 
examples of old English silver. 

He has a further claim to fame in the part he played in the 
revival of etching. For a century and a half after the death 
of Rembrandt, etching as a pure and separate art was com- 
paratively unnoticed, and without patronage. The passionate 
devotion of Meryon had rescued the art from the oblivion into 
which it had sunk, but during his lifetime his work, too, 
remained unnoticed. Whistler had learnt to etch whilst he 
was in the service of the coastal survey at Washington, where 
the process was used in the making of maps and charts. 
When he came to Paris and saw Meryon’s work he was in- 
spired to put his knowledge of the craft to good use, and in 
the next few years he produced the famous French and Thames 
sets, and a number of portraits which are perfect examples 
of his mastery of etching technique. He also inspired his 
brother-in-law, Seymour Haden, so that he resumed the 
craft in which he had been interested in earlier life and he, 
too, became a master of modern etching. 

By his emphasis on the technical qualities of painting, and 
by his freeing of English art from the trammels of anecdote 
and the tyranny of subject, Whistler certainly exerted a 
considerable influence upon English art, but not so great as 
he might have done had he not divorced his art so completely 
from the life of his times. It is to him as much as to anybody 
that we owe the modern conception of the artist as a person 
distinct from the rest of the community, and the habit of 
mind which considers art as an appendage to life rather than 
a dynamic force which can enhance the whole of life. Although 
as a man he welcomed publicity and liked to be talked about, 
in his art he remained aloof from life. Though in his habits 
he was a man who was in love with life, in his art he would 
only approach it with a haughty reserve, and was as afraid of 
it as the primmest of his Puritan forebears in the New 
England of his birth. When we recall the technical facility 
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at his command, the way he loved the stir of city life and the 
discussion of “ affairs,” the fiery and militant spirit which 
made him so pugnacious a litigant, and the vitriolic fury of 
some of his writings, we cannot help feeling that here was an 
artist who could have said something, at least sparkling and 
witty, perhaps denunciatory, about the follies of his time. 
If only the passion for reform had burned within him, what 
might he not have given us in his art of satire like Hogarth, 
of mockery like Goya, and of terrible denunciation like 
Daumier? But however much he might lecture the public 
in his writing he would not use his art for a didactic purpose, 
and with his elimination of subject he eliminated also all the 
indignation he felt. Yet, within the limits he set himself, 
Whistler accomplished something of real importance, which 
had never been done before and which at that stage in 
English art badly needed doing. It was the fault of his virtues 
that his genius was a plant which had no deep root in life and 
in the human sympathies and human realities which are— 
and which alone can be—the source of all that is greatest in 
art. 
CHARLES CARTER. 


AN- HOUR ATP YUsate 


T Cuacos the tri-weekly ’bus from Plasencia set me 
down outside a venta even more primitive than the 
Posada de la Sangre in Toledo. The motherly soul 

within was very distressed because I had no food with me, and 
insisted on putting a quartern loaf, some ham and cheese, and 
a half-bottle of red wine, in a napkin and delivering the meal 
into my possession before she would sanction the three miles’ 
walk to the monastery. “ There is nothing there! ” she said, 
as if I was expecting to find a Hotel Meurice: “ it is a long, 
hard walk over rocks and stones ; you will starve. Better to 
take some almuerzo, senor ; I supplied the same to a German 
who passed this way three years ago. Two pesetas is the price 
and [| will go with you, sevorito, to put you on the right path, 
which is hard to find.” And the good soul forthwith aban- 
doned the cavernous, whitewashed wineshop with an earth 
floor, where she made a few centimos each day by selling 
glasses of her vinegarish vino tinto to passing muleteers, and 
walked by my side along the dusty road, past a signpost 
marked “ Yuste” but pointing in no particular direction, 
until we reached a narrow cleft in the left road-bank, when 
she led me with agile leaps on to a low, rocky plateau where 
was the beginning of a rough road. 

“This is the way,” she said, pointing to a stone path worn 
away between the hedges of giant boulders : “ go you straight 
onwards to that far chapel in the tall trees. Do not leave the 
path until you reach the granite cross at the end ; a few steps 
more and you will find yourself at the ruins.” Then, standing 
on one of the boulders and pointing to where the glorious 
green and purple plains lay as still as a calm ocean in a land- 
scape by Claude, she laughed quietly to herself and asked me 
if I did not think the view “ muy bonita,” very bonny, which 
I certainly did. ‘‘ The land here is rich, sevior—O most rich! 
Every kind of fruit grows here in plenty, oranges, peaches, 
lemons, apricots, and the vines bear heavily always and the 
grapes are big and full of juice. It is a sweet country, this 
country, and the owner is pleasant to all. His name, sir ?— 
el Marqués de Miravel, Mi-ra-vel. Adids, senior, pasé lo bien : 
and forget not that the autobus returns at the three.” And 
with a wave of her hand the good woman left me and I 
walked on in the sunshine carrying my white bundle of 
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oe my eyes caressing the soft green bosom of the distant 
Ores fests: 

How shall I describe that lonely, lovely hour at Yuste, 
where the earth is a green paradise murmurous with the song 
of birds and the mountain-sides are musical with the liquid 
benediction of innumerable goatbells! An imperial cloak of 
emerald and purple and gold rippled down the long folds of 
the smiling mountains and round the silent and abandoned 
ruins, beautiful in desolation, over the vast moors to the hills 
that held Guadalupe. Small islands of mauve and blue 
shadows moved slowly across the scene from the immacu- 
lately-white clouds becalmed in the day’s unfathomable 
sapphire, which jealously drew to themselves some of the 
golden light that streamed down upon the quiet earth. Birds 
twittered in the leaves high above my head as I threaded my 
way through the dappled daylight and along the rough path 
of polished stones towards what seemed to be the outer walls 
of the monastery. At a slight turn in the road I stopped to 
gaze at an enormous, lava-grey memorial plaque afhxed to 
the corner of the ancient stone recording that His Majesty 
the Emperor Charles V, Supreme Sovereign of Spain and the 
Netherlands, King of Naples, Protector of the Americas, 
Defender of the Faith, had fallen within the precincts of the 
monastery. The dates were blurred with age, but the double- 
headed eagle of the Hapsburgs surmounting the inscription 
looked both ways along the deserted Emperor’s road in 
symbolical sapience, as it had done for three centuries. 

I came to a low gate in the wall and, finding it open, passed 
through. The hot rays of the sun permeated the intricate 
branches of the cluster of trees in which I found myself and 
struck a luxurious scent of neglected earth and decaying leaves 
from the path I picked out in the undergrowth. Presently I 
came to a stone porch standing starkly intact, with some 
delicately-carved cloister pillars stretching their white lengths 
in a green walk of long grass and overgrown nettles ; and then 
to a deep wall of the church blackened by fire. This was the 
work of Napoleon’s troops, I soliloquised, who had destroyed 
Yuste during their ruthless passage through Spain, in revenge, 
no doubt, for the defeat of Pavia and the capture by Charles 
of Francois Premier, whose emblazoned campaigning tent, 
brought straight from the battlefield, I had recently seen in 
the Armoury Museum in Madrid. Or perhaps it was the out- 
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come of the anti-religious frenzy that followed on the revolu- 
tion and ushered in the French Republic. Napoleon had paid 
no more than lip-service to the Church, and Mass was never 
celebrated before any of his battles. This burning of Yuste 
was, in any case, senseless vandalism, as was the sawing off 
of the arms of Cellini’s life-size crucifix which the Duke of 
Tuscany had presented to Philip II, and which was carried 
on men’s shoulders all the way from Madrid to the Escorial, 
where it may still be seen, with the joins in the arms, in the 
tiny chapel behind the choir. 

Hundreds of yellow tobacco leaves were hanging from the 
roofs of cells and the ruined refectory, like so many smoked 
pigs’ ears, which made me think that there must be a family 
living somewhere in the ruins. And indeed, I had not walked 
ten paces beyond the one standing fragment of the old cloisters 
when a middle-aged peasant appeared round an arch beautiful 
with riotous ivy and, touching his broad hat, asked if I wished 
to see the church. His breath filled the air with fumes of garlic, 
which somewhat damped my exploring ardour, and one of his 
arms was shrivelled with the hand growing out of the elbow 
and the fingers red and smooth with lifelong uselessness. But 
I had learned to control my revulsions in Spain, where you 
will never touch the hem of Beauty’s garment unless you 
spatter through a few puddles to do so; and after all, I 
thought afterwards, the man might just as well have felt a 
revulsion from me for my mildly garlicised breath and the 
fact that one of my arms was not shrivelled. 

The high interior of the church, empty of all furniture or 
ornament, was decorated with a century’s bird-droppings. 
The altar where Charles, holding his dead Queen’s crucifix to 
his breast and waiting calmly for the end, had watched from 
his bed the Host elevated for the last time through the glass 
partition that divided his bedroom from the church, was a 
bare block of stone, and the steps whereon the prematurely 
aged Emperor (who, even though he was a glutton and a wine- 
bibber, had “‘ God-ache” just as acutely as has Professor 
Unamuno to-day) had held the candles at his own obsequies— 
after asking his barber’s advice during the morning trim on 
the orthodoxy of his desires—resounded to the tread of my 
shoes until the echoes returned from a far emptiness among 
the blue and gold rafters. I could hear the monks’ slow 
chanting, for all the desolation, and see that bearded figure in 
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black velvet, with the family lantern-jaw, whose life, as he 
said himself, had been “ one long journey,” gazing past the 
altar at the wall of darkness through which he must soon pass 
to the last destination. In the small, whitewashed crypt, 
resting on two iron strips fixed to the wall, I found the lead 
coffin in which his body had been preserved for eighteen 
years, until the dutiful Philip came to carry it to the new 
monastery-palace of the Escorial and to set that first handful 
of royal dust on the top shelf of his spacious gilt and marble 
Pantedn de los Reyes. 

Tt was lunch time and I went and sat down on a grassy knoll 
beneath a towering oak tree, just beyond the main gate of the 
monastery, and ate some of my hunk of white bread (which 
seemed to have been made from coarse flour-dust) and hard 
cheese ; but flung most of the ham to a hungry-looking dog 
that had suddenly appeared from nowhere, as my teeth 
couldn’t cope with it. Tearing at the imperfectly cured meat 
and loosening it from my teeth in strings of red flesh made me 
feel like a cannibal, and I could detect a mocking voice at the 
back of my mind testing my knowledge of the vernacular by 
inquiring how much I had eaten off the sirloin from my 
grandmother’s gardener. I had the world to myself and felt 
well content to sit in the sunshine clasping my knees like the 
youth listening to Raleigh and letting my eyes roam round 
that marvellous horizon where Charles had watched the 
lyrical spring and summer of Estremadura return while he 
sat on his sun-terrace, a rug over his knees, taking clocks and 
watches to pieces and putting them together again under the 
direction of an Italian watchmaker, while the fish in the green 
pond below the terrace rose to nibble a bait thrown by one 
of the Heronymite novices. 

The sun-terrace, now flooded by the afternoon glow, lay on 
my left at the end of the long, red-brick path which had been 
specially made for the Emperor so that he could ride his horse 
right up to the doors of his modest abode. By taking the small 
entrance through the wall of the monastery grounds instead 
of continuing along the rough stone road, I had almost missed 
the raison d’étre of my pilgrimage, the two-storied house of 
red brick built on to the south wall of the church where Charles 
had spent the closing months of his life, which sprang upon 
my vision like some enchanted castle while I was opening my 
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I now crossed the ground that separated me from this 
historic house and, walking up the path along which handsome 
young Don Juan of Austria had passed from his lodgings in 
Cuacos to be instructed in the arts of war by his illustrious 
father, came to a halt by Torrigiano’s fountain on the terrace 
before a large painted shield on the wall recording the fact 
that the Emperor had been taken ill while seated in that spot, 
and had died twenty-one days later at two-thirty in the 
morning. It was Philip’s inscription, I knew, painted on the 
wall to his orders, and I took a letter out of my pocket and 
copied on the back the sixteenth-century Spanish : 


Su Magd. El Emperador Dn. Carlos Quinto nro. sefior en este 
lugar estava asentado quando le dio el mal a los treintay uno de 
Agosto a las quartro de la tarde.—Fallécio a los veintey uno de 
Setiembre a los dos y media de la manana: Ano del Sor. de 1558. 


The portero with the shrivelled arm came out from his meal, 
of which he had partaken in Charles’s dining-room on the 
original table, followed by his grim-visaged wife and two sad 
and dirty children. He walked across the stone-flagged floor 
to indicate lithographs on the walls of certain celebrated 
portraits of the Emperor, and then led the way through a 
dark inner room that had been the kitchen, across a single 
narrow passage, to the bedroom where the last Emperor of 
the West had died with the sigh on his lips of “Ay/ Jésu,” his 
head fallen on the pillows beneath Titian’s Gloria, his 
favourite picture, which may be seen to-day on the walls of 
the Titian room in the Prado. 

““ Was Felipe Segundo here when his father died ? ” I asked 
the peasant, who stood immobile and silent in the middle of 
the room. “ Nobody knows, sevior,” the man replied ; “‘ some 
say yes, some say no,” which proved that the minor details 
of Spanish history were not the strong point with some 
visitors, I thought, Philip (as I have recently discovered) 
being head over ears in a war in the Netherlands when the 
Emperor breathed his last. 

I walked over to the glass door in the wall and looked 
beyond at the ruined altar, and the conviction suddenly came 
to me that Philip had got his idea for the plan of the Escorial, 
and for his own small bedroom within sight and sound of the 
Mass, from this death-chamber of his father in the monastery 
of Yuste. Of course, this was the seed from which had sprung 
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that amazing monastic fruit at the foot of the Guadarramas! 
Why had not someone else thought of it before me? Philip 
was a dutiful son and his father was for him the only great 
man in his experience. He, too, would live and die in the 
bosom of the Faith as a kind of monk-monarch. But Philip’s 
end, I mused, had not been so felicitous as that of the Emperor 
Charles, although he had borne bravely enough the slow 
rotting away of his diseased body with septicemia in the 
small, four-poster bed leading from his study, where he had 
attempted to rule the greatest Empire the world had then 
known with nothing but a quill pen! 

On my way back to the primitive venta to catch the return- 
ing bus to Plasencia I rested on the steps of the granite 
crucifix and listened to the birds in the tall trees and to the 
liquid tinkle of the bells from a caravan of black goats that 
was winding down the mountain-side followed by a goatherd 
with a long whip and a blanket flung over one shoulder. And 
then, with a last look at the sad ruins embowered in that 
sweet and jealous forest, I hurried along the stone path to the 
village. 

S. F. A; Cogs. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CUCKOO. 


T is only within the last thirty years that a mystery that 

has puzzled the world since the days of Aristotle and 

Pliny—one that has given rise to all sorts of fantastic 
hypotheses—has been in any way elucidated. Now, thanks 
largely to the patient observation of many well-known 
naturalists and their excellent films, the Cuckoo’s life with 
its plethora of attendant problems is almost quite revealed. 
Other than a few relatively minor points, only the question 
as to why it should be parasitic on other birds remains. 

The Cuckoo arrives on these shores in the middle of April 
from various parts of Africa, and by the end of that month 
has spread all over the British Isles. The Order of Cuckoos is 
placed between the Hoopoes and the Owls. It is a blue-grey 
bird with a white, black-barred breast and a long, fan-shaped 
tail, white spotted. The eyes are yellow and the bill is black. 
The legs are feathered like those of a hawk, with which 
species it has many points in common in its appearance. 
When the bird perches, the tail is continuously dipped and 
fanned. In the field the plumage of both male and female is 
alike, but the sexes may be differentiated in three ways: 
first, by the call, which in the male is the ordinary “ kuk-koo ” 
or “ kuk-kuk-koo.”’ The female, however, has a curious, not 
often to be heard, water-bubbling, as it is usually designated, 
which may be likened to a faint imitation of the Green 
Woodpecker’s “laugh,” though it is more melodious and 
tremulous. At the beginning of June this call becomes prom- 
inent in the repertoire of the Song Thrush. Secondly, on 
perching on tree or fence the male Cuckoo immediately calls, 
whereas the female is silent; and finally, there are the 
peculiar actions of the latter preparatory to laying, which we 
shall note later. The young Cuckoo has a rufous-brown 
pace buff breast with brown barrings, and the white-spotted 
tail. 

Although the male Cuckoo’s call is heard far more often 
than the female’s, the sexes are probably equal in numbers ; 
and the Cuckoo is more likely to be promiscuous than poly- 
androus. The fact that except at laying time the female is 
accompanied by two or three males, proves nothing. Any 
successful female, of any species, will have a number of males 
in attendance at courting-time. However on this point we 
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have no actual proof either way, but it is worth noting that 
a pair of Cuckoos flying together is no uncommon sight. 

Far from being a bird of prey, the Cuckoo feeds chiefly on 
those hairy caterpillars, avoided by other birds, such as the 
Drinker Moths, maintaining its reputation for strange be- 
haviour. This habit has been cited as a reason why the 
Cuckoo leaves this country so early, as such a limited food 
supply would not last long; but, actually, there is always a 
good supply of hairy caterpillars for another month after the 
bird has left us. Another strange point about its feeding 
habits is that the female, and possibly the male, exists for 
several hours at a stretch without food, a most unusual 
occurrence in the avian world. 

The female commences to lay during the third week in 
May, one month after her arrival, and all the birds have 
finished laying by the end of June. At this time the male 
Cuckoos cease calling, and both sexes soon depart the country, 
leaving the young birds to follow later with the great autumnal 
stream of migration. Each Cuckoo victimises only one species 
of bird, unless some mischance befalls a nest in which she 
has already decided to lay. For, as we shall see, there is no 
haphazardness about this parasitism of the Cuckoo. If such 
mischance should occur, then, being ready to lay, she must 
lay in the nest most convenient to hand, whatever species of 
bird it may belong to. Now, as by far the largest number of 
Cuckoos’ eggs are found in the nests of Meadow-Pipits, and 
Reed and Sedge Warblers, this partiality for a particular 
species makes it very probable that the Cuckoo instinctively 
lays in the nests of those birds akin to its foster-parents ; a 
hypothesis materially strengthened by the curious fact that 
the Cuckoo’s egg, in more cases than not, bears a strong like- 
ness to those amongst which it lies. The average number of 
eggs laid in a season by a Cuckoo is twelve, but totals greatly 
in excess of this have been recorded. Actually, the number 
laid depends largely upon the number of nests available, 
which, in their turn, depend upon two most important 
factors, “Territory”? and “ Race,” which we shall now 
consider. 

The female Cuckoo will return to the same haunts year 
after year, and possibly the males do so too, As with mankind, 
so certain female Cuckoos have strong characters, others 
weak. The strong, either by physical or by mental powers, 
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gain for themselves strips of territory in which no other 
Cuckoo may openly lay her eggs; though, of course, some 
manage to lay in claimed territory on the sly. Thus there are 
two kinds of females, those with territory and those without : 
the latter, “‘ wandering ” Cuckoos, whose opportunities for 
egg-laying will be few and far between. 

An average strip of territory would be about a mile in 
circumference, with a number of trees dotted about, suitable 
for observation posts. From these observation posts the 
female keeps a strict watch on those Meadow-Pipits, shall we 
say, who are building in her territory. Their building opera- 
tions probably incite her own maternal instincts, for in five or 
six days—the time taken by a Meadow-Pipit to build its nest 
and lay an egg or two—the Cuckoo is also ready to lay. Thus 
has Nature ensured that the Cuckoo shall lay her egg at a 
suitable incubating date for the foster-parent. The Cuckoo 
has now been watching the Meadow-Pipits for some days, 
noting the nests suitable for her own eggs. When the time is 
come she commences to lay in different nests, every other day, 
usually between the hours of one and five in the afternoon. 
Most birds lay in the early morning ; but, as she likes plenty 
of time in which to “ concentrate” on a particular nest 
before laying, the early morning would hardly allow her 
sufficient hours of daylight preparatory to laying. The nests 
are marked by sight and, as we shall see later, it is possible 
to bamboozle the Cuckoo by moving the nest slightly. 
Furthermore, she lays in each nest in the order in which it 
had previously been marked down and visited, taking no 
account of any desertion by the rightful owner that may have 
taken place in the meantime, as long as there are actually 
eggs in the nest. No Cuckoo will ever lay in an empty nest. 
Occasional breaks may occur in the alternate day system, 
due to a lack of suitable nests. 

And now we come to the actual process of laying. It is 
worthy of note that the Cuckoo has a zygodactyl foot, that 
is to say, two toes in front and two behind. This formation 
enables the female to obtain a firm grasp on the rim of the 
nest in which she lays. The female deserts her attendant 
males at the edge of her territory, and flies to that particular 
tree suitable for a descent upon the nest that she has previ- 
ously marked down for to-day’s egg, and alights silently. 
There, stretched along a bough, almost like a Nightjar, she 
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perches motionless for a period, varying from half an hour to 
two and a half hours, gazing intently at the selected nest. 
This concentration appears in most cases to cause uneasiness 
among the future fosterers, who continually mob her without 
distracting her attention in the slightest. On other occasions 
the cock fosterer actually invites her to lay, flying up and then 
leading the way down to the nest, or even offering her a grub ! 
One can only imagine that this long concentration on the 
part of the Cuckoo is necessary to, and connected with, the 
nidificatory act ; more especially does this seem likely when 
one remembers the astonishingly short time in which the 
actual laying is accomplished. While thus waiting to lay the 
Cuckoo utters a peculiar “ mewing ” cry. 

At length she glides openly to the nest, usually some seventy 
or eighty yards away, and alights by its side. She usually 
makes several of those preparatory flights before actually 
entering the nest, accompanied by the cock-fosterer. How- 
ever, if the nest is cleverly hidden she will have some difficulty 
in locating the precise spot. In such a case she will willingly 
lay in a dummy nest, providing that it contains eggs, and is 
close to the nest that she had previously marked down. Havy- 
ing found the nest, in this case a Meadow-Pipit’s, she dives 
in head first. Removing the egg nearest to the entrance, she 
lays her own in its place, holding the stolen egg in her beak 
meanwhile. While she is laying the female fosterer, who enters 
with her, continues to buffet her unceasingly. The Cuckoo 
only requires from eight to twelve seconds in which to lay, 
and then, backing out of the nest, flies off to a different tree 
with the stolen egg still in her beak. There she “ bubbles ” 
with satisfaction and eats the egg. Then, calling the male 
Cuckoos, she hies her off to feed. 

The egg takes twelve days to hatch, and the young Cuckoo 
remains a further three weeks in the nest. It may then be 
fed for three more weeks by the foster-parents. It is remark- 
able that the fledgeling doubles its weight between the eighth 
and eighteenth day after hatching. Thus we can work out an 
interesting comparison between the young Cuckoo resulting 
from the first egg laid by the hen, and the one hatched from 
the last egg laid, presuming the parent to be a normal, 
average Cuckoo, viz. : ; 

First egg laid May 16th, hatched May 28th. Last egg laid 
June 9th, hatched June 21st. First Cuckoo leaves nest June 
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18th. Still being fed July 9th. Last Cuckoo leaves nest July 
12th. Still being fed August 1st. So that we see that, when 
the adult Cuckoos are leaving the country at the beginning 
of July, Cuckoo number one is still being fed by its foster- 
parents, and Cuckoo number two has still a fortnight to go 
before leaving the nest. 

Directly the young Cuckoo has hatched, blind and naked 
though it is, it proceeds to remove the other inmates of the 
nest, eggs or birds, by wriggling them into the hollow of its 
back and heaving them overboard. This remarkable action 
is due partly to instinct, and partly to the extreme sensitive- 
ness of that curious hollow in its back. Frequently the 
operation is carried out while the foster-mother is actually 
sitting, but she ignores the entire proceedings, and takes not 
the slightest notice of her own nestlings, dead or dying 
outside the nest. This practice of the baby Cuckoo is in- 
variable, and must surely be one of the most wonderful pre- 
cautions that Nature has taken to preserve this race of 
parasitic birds. 

Various problems arise out of these proven observations. 
In the first place, the fact that the female Cuckoo requires 
only eight or twelve seconds in which to lay may be cited as 
an excellent reason why she should lay such an absurdly 
small egg for a bird of her size. Furthermore, if, as seems very 
probable, the colour of the Cuckoo’s egg resembles those of 
the fosterer, through the necessary evolution in the remote 
past when the Cuckoo first began to lay in other birds’ nests, 
then it is just as reasonable to infer that the small egg, 
approaching in size those of the fosterers, was similarly 
evolved. Arising out of the latter point is the question of why 
the Cuckoo, a bird only slightly smaller than a Jackdaw, 
should seek to adapt its eggs to those of small birds only half 
its own size. Here it seems fairly obvious that the Cuckoo 
has been forced to impose its eggs on small species as large 
birds would not tolerate such imposition ; though, of course, 
eepions occur of Cuckoos laying in the nests of the larger 

irds. 

This brings us to the question of whether the victim desires 
the patronage of the Cuckoo or not. Judging from the erratic 
behaviour of the fosterers before and during the actual process 
of laying, there is evidently a certain amount of “ fascina- 
tion” or hypnotism by the Cuckoo, possibly achieved during 
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the preparatory period of concentration. On unimpeachable 
authority we have it that the Meadow-Pipit has been observed 
to throw out its own eggs after a Cuckoo’s egg has been laid 
in its nest! It seems impossible that the sitting fosterer 
should ignore her dying fledgelings—she must realise that 
they are hers—unless her new rédle has been in some measure 
impressed upon her. But this would seem to be one of those 
still inexplicable mysteries to which there is no satisfactory 
solution. At times Cuckoo’s eggs are found in nests in which 
the Cuckoo could not possibly have laid. In such cases it has 
been observed that, in the same way in which she carries away 
the removed fosterer’s egg in her beak, so she lays her own 
egg on the ground and carries it to the nest in her beak. 

We have referred, indirectly, to the colour of the Cuckoo’s 
egg being similar in colour to that of the fosterer, in our first 
problem. Looking at the question in more detail, it would 
seem that, once having evolved an egg of the correct colour, 
it would be necessary, in order to maintain this colour, for 
Cuckoos of similar foster-parents only to mate: that is to 
say both male and female must be bred by Reed Warblers, 
let us say. If the Cuckoo is promiscuous, and there is no proof 
that it is, the three or four males in attendance on the female 
will all have been fostered by birds of the same species as the 
female, following upon the argument of our second theory. 
It is interesting to note that the first and last eggs laid by a 
particular Cuckoo in one season are considerably lighter in 
colour than the remainder. Does this fact suggest any inter- 
esting point ? If each Cuckoo laid, say, twelve eggs ina season, 
it might ; but as any Cuckoo can be induced by a suitable 
supply of nests to lay an almost unlimited number, we cannot 
attribute a weakening in colour to freshness or exhaustion. 

A most important factor in the unravelling of the Cuckoo’s 
secret has been the discovery that a particular hen, through- 
out its laying career, lays similarly marked eggs, that may be 
easily distinguished from any other Cuckoo’s. This has made 
easy the identification of one Cuckoo year after year. Does 
one find this in other birds? Obviously it would be very 
difficult to distinguish different clutches of plain-coloured eggs, 
such as the Hedge-Sparrow’s. Such similarity, year after 
year, supports strongly the two theories already expressed 
in the problem of the colour of the egg; and the Cuckoo 
would seem to be a bird of long and intense inter-breeding— 
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that is to say the mating of birds from the same nest or rather 
from eggs laid by the same Cuckoo—but free from the usual 
drawbacks, resulting from such ancestry. Or did this para- 
sitic habit of the Cuckoo originate in the close breeding of early 
Cuckoos ? Do birds interbreed at all, and, if so, what are the 
nearest degrees of relationship of a mated pair? This seems 
to have been a much neglected study, and one that might 
have interesting results. 

Connected with the question ofhow the young Cuckoo 
expels the other inmates of the nest, is the question of whether 
two young Cuckoos can be reared together. As far as we know 
the stronger Cuckoo expels the weaker in all cases. Occur- 
rences of one pair of birds feeding two Cuckoos have been 
noted, but never in the nest. And so we come to the last, and 
really the most important question: Why is the Cuckoo 
parasitic on other birds at all? There are about one hundred 
and thirty species of Cuckoo. Some of these are parasitic like 
our own. Others, such as the Great Spotted Cuckoo, are 
parasitic, but the young of both Cuckoo and fosterer live 
amicably together. Others again are normal. It appears that 
only by studying the various species of Cuckoo, the way in 
which they live, and the stages of parasitism to which they 
have attained—our own Cuckoo appears to have reached the 
most advanced stage—shall we perhaps be able to find an 
answer to the question. 


B. R. Perry. 
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Geneva’s Atrempr Upon ARMAMENTS. 


TILL another episode has been enacted in Geneva’s 

attempt to master the oldest menace to political civilisa- 

tion: that of the armaments whereby civilisation is made 
to encompass its own destruction. On the face of it, the enter- 
prise has for the last nine months looked less and less likely 
to achieve anything but a continuance of the popular ridicule 
which is normally and enthusiastically bestowed upon great 
promises woefully belied. But the very extremity of the 
apparent disaster seems in the latest phase to have excited 
feelings of another kind. The final failure of what Geneva has 
been attempting for the past two and a half years is becoming 
so widely recognised as in itself the potential fulfilment of the 
great menace, that a sober pressure of opinion is being brought 
to bear upon the essential problem so far unsolved. There is 
no disposition in any quarter in any country not to face the 
facts of the present failure, or to pretend that things are better 
than they are. The root fault of the League of Nations dis- 
armament conference is being mercilessly exposed by every 
thinking person. And it is not certain that the bedrock realism 
to which this thing is at last being driven may not lead to a 
discovery of a way out of the difficulty. 

What, then, are the brutal facts? It is difficult for any 
student of history, no matter how well-informed or intelligent 
he may be, to see contemporary events in a true perspective 
with the past, or to judge whether present diplomatic cir- 
cumstances are comparatively worse than they ever were. 
It would probably be not far from the mark if one adopted a 
famous retort of an editor of Punch and said that “ they 
always were.”’ None the less there can be few people left in 
the world who do not now begin to sit up and search for 
an explanation of the international spectacle, diplomatic, 
economic, financial, now presented to them. When, on May 
27th last, the League of Nations representative of Paraguay 
handed to the Secretary-General of the League at Geneva a 
certain statement which he asked to be circulated among the 
members of the Council he, no doubt unintentionally, diag- 
nosed with critical perfection the state of affairs existing not 
only in the Gran Chaco but in the whole field of diplomacy. 
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“To her great regret [he said] Paraguay is at the present 
moment obliged, owing to Bolivia’s attitude and in order to 
follow her example, to cease applying to her adversary the 
rules of international law in force between civilised peoples.” 

As a short history of the world, containing the whole result 
and incidental irony of human politics, supremely illustrated 
by contemporary politics, that simple sentence is a master- 
piece. It is even comparable in its eternal truth to Shakes- 
peare’s well-worn paradox: “Security is mortal’s chiefest 
enemy.” Almost every element of every state paper of every 
government on the subject of war is symbolised in those few 
words of the Paraguayan politician. There is regret for present 
conduct, alleged to be made necessary by the other side’s 
attitude; there is the mixed protest against the other’s 
conduct and the prompt acceptance of it as an example to be 
followed ; there is the complacent abandonment of “ the 
rules of international law ” (which, if any, are hardly worth 
abandoning); there is an implication that such rules were 
formerly “in force” (which they never were) ; and there is 
the expression “ civilised peoples,” written as if the adjective 
were to be regarded as suggestive of something incompatible 
with war, when everybody knows that it suggests the very 
cause of war. 

The pass to which civilisation in its international aspect has 
been reduced is so bad that the League of Nations has lost the 
last vestige of its idealist glamour and is being given what looks 
like a final test as a palliative factor in the permanently 
mischievous processes of high diplomacy. One no longer even 
writes of a climax in the affairs of the present disarmament 
conference at Geneva. The Bureau of the Conference met 
still again at Geneva on May 28th, the General Commission 
on the following day. And this is the sort of thing that was 
said. 

Mr. Henderson (from the chair, May zgth): “In view of 
the facts which I have recalled, particularly the previous 
positive decisions taken by the General Commission, I feel 
that it would be unjustifiable to surrender to pessimism and 
to give up that which has already been obtained. In view of 
the considerable material for the first Convention for the 
Limitation and Reduction of Armaments which is the fruit 
of two years’ labour, I, as President of the Conference, 
consider that we must bring our work to a successful end. It 
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is in this spirit that I ask for the active collaboration of all the 
members of the Conference.” 

Mr. Norman Davis (May 29th): “ We are prepared to co- 
operate in every practical way in efforts to secure a general 
disarmament agreement and thus to help promote the general 
peace and progress of the world. We are, furthermore, willing 
in connection with the general disarmament convention to 
negotiate a universal pact of non-aggression and to join with 
other nations in conferring on international problems growing 
out of any treaties to which we are a party. The United 
States will not, however, take part in European political 
negotiations and settlements, and will not make any attempt 
whatever to use its armed forces for the settlement of any 
dispute anywhere. In effect the policy of the United States 
is to keep out of war, and to help in every possible way to 
discourage and prevent war.” 

Mr. Litvinov (May 29th): “ In the recent direct negotia- 
tions no agreement was arrived at. And even if such an agree- 
ment had existed it would be hardly likely to receive the 
endorsement of the vast majority of States which took no 
part in the negotiations. But would it not be politically more 
honest and courageous to admit that international conditions, 
and particularly events in some countries during recent years, 
had prevented the Conference from carrying out its direct 
task of drawing up a disarmament convention ? ” 

Sir John Simon (May 30th): “‘ The spectacle of actual 
achievement in a limited field would at this moment be of the 
greatest value, and I sum up the position of His Majesty’s 
Government by declaring that, while there can be no justifica- 
tion for going on in a spirit of pious and undefined optimism, 
there is the most urgent need of deciding now what we can 
do and doing it without delay. If I have spoken too bluntly, 
the urgency of the world situation and the dark future that is 
before us if we dally and fail must be my excuse. We must 
introduce some realism into our idealism and we owe it to 
ourselves and to one another and to our President, who has 
pursued his heavy task with such unfailing devotion, to 
contribute the most candid expression of our views at this 
most critical juncture.” 

M. Barthou (May 30th, in a long oration, chiefly remarkable 
for its ridicule of Sir John Simon) made this only practical 
point: that the French Government would not consent to 
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any system involving a measure of German rearmament ; it 
therefore would not accept the British Memorandum as a 
basis of agreement, even if it were accompanied by agreed 
guarantees for security. 

Mr. Henderson (June 5th, after M. Barthou had called him 
inconsistent and impartial and he had threatened to resign) : 
“ The situation of the conference appears to me desperate if 
delegations continue on the lines of M. Barthou’s speech. If 
M. Barthou does not like my resolution, let him draft a better 
resolution himself. If the French delegation will not submit 
an alternative programme, let the General Commission be 
informed that the Bureau has failed. That would mean an end 
to the Conference.” 

If such extracts be fairly typical of the quality of the work 
done—as they unfortunately are—it becomes an absurdity 
to chronicle the work in detail, except as a means of illus- 
trating the need of an entirely new approach to the problem. 
An unhappy conference and its unhappy delegates had 
become enmeshed in their own luckless work, and could not 
even stop. They could still, as so often before, wind up with a 
“compromise” resolution, designed still further to postpone 
the form of failure. In this instance the relevant resolution 
was adopted on June 8th. Its tenor is exemplified by the 
first paragraph, in which the General Commission “ Invites 
the Bureau to seek, by whatever means it deems appropriate 
and with a view to the general acceptance of a disarmament 
convention, a solution of the outstanding problems, without 
prejudice to the private conversations on which Governments 
will desire to enter in order to facilitate the attainment of final 
success by the return of Germany to the Conference.” 

The essential facts, plain and unadorned, were that every 
government represented at the Conference was increasing its 
armaments ; that Japan and Germany ignored the Confer- 
ence ; and that responsible politicians in Germany and Italy 
were making public statements in philosophic support of war 
as an end in itself. There is no need even to quote from the 
commonplace, everyday doctrine of some of the present 
political leaders of Germany, who systematically educate and 
incite the youth of Germany to regard war as a noble cause. 
On May 26th Signor Mussolini, in a speech before the Chamber, 
said: “I absolutely disbelieve in perpetual peace. It is 
detrimental and negative to the fundamental virtues of man. 
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War is to man what childbirth is to woman.” When such 
words are spoken openly in high places, Geneva is impotent 
as an organiser of disarmament. But Signor Mussolini’s 
words do suggest a simple way out for the League of Nations. 
The only purpose of the League of Nations is to stop war. 
So far its constituent politicians have not taken the first step 
towards that end. They have been engaged for two and a half 
years in a conference about limiting and reducing armaments. 
The Conference itself started from the axiom that France (for 
instance) should remain armed, and Germany (for instance) 
should remain disarmed. That is almost incredible to the 
detached mind of an ordinary person of common sense. The 
Conference now persists although neither Germany nor Japan 
any longer even participates in it. That fact also is almost 
incredible. The plain man wonders why the League of Nations 
in its collective intelligence cannot simply abandon an origin- 
ally nonsensical and a proved abortive enterprise, and start 
again from simple elementals. It is obvious to plain people 
that there can be no hope of disarmament until the first 
principle be established that the wish for peace as a matter of 
principle is universal. The Council of the League of Nations 
could even now draft a simple question and send it for an 
answer to every government in the world: “ Do you regard 
war as a crime; and are you prepared, contingently on every 
other government’s committing itself in the like sense, to 
legislate for the removal from your constitution of the govern- 
ment’s power to make war in any circumstances whatever ? ” 

The immediate practical value of such a step would be to 
classify the nations into two categories: those which on 
principle want peace and those which on principle want war. 
It sounds comic, but Signor Mussolini, as well as General 
Goring, makes it a relevant, practical question. It would then 
be seen whether there is any sense in even attempting inter- 
national agreements about armaments. Until every govern- 
ment has committed itself, and has passed the necessary 
legislation, to place itself in the first category, the category of 
those who want peace, there can be no beginning for work 
about disarmament. The sense of futility among the mass of 
non-political people over the work of the politicians in this 
important matter is such that no statement of the obvious 
situation can be too elemental. The analogy would be if a 
two and a half years’ Conference were held to discuss ways and 
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means of regulating football competitions between France and 
Germany without first finding out whether France and 
Germany want to play football with each other. It may be 
objected that when the disarmament conference met on 
February 2nd, 1932, every delegation protested that its 
government did want peace. That is not the case. No 
government in the world has ever expressed its willingness to 
take part in a universal and unconditional proscription of 
war. The fatal reservation about “ self defence ” has always 
knocked the bottom out of governmental formule in that 
field. By the Kellogg Pact the signatories ‘“ solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective peoples, that they 
condemn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another ” (Article 1) and 
“agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may 
be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means” (Article II). 

Experience has clearly proved that the Kellogg formule 
are too ambiguous to be of the slightest practical value. To 
the mind of any fair person they imply that self defence is no 
excuse for war, but they do not specifically say so, and it is 
clear that every signatory made a mental reservation about 
self defence. So long as the plea of “ self defence ” is accepted 
as a justification for war, so long will there be war. There 
never has been a war in which each side did not argue that its 
motive was self defence. The only reasonable formula ever 
proposed by a responsible representative of a government for 
proscribing war was based upon the principle of making a 
state guilty of aggression if it commits warlike acts outside its 
own borders, no matter what be its motive. That formula 
was submitted at Geneva last summer. It was submitted by 
Mr. Litvinov. The irony of the thing is that the Security 
Committee of the Disarmament Conference itself adopted his 
formula; but the Conference has taken no further notice of 
it. What Mr. Litvinov proposed was: “that a State be 
deemed to have committed an aggression if it has committed 
any one of five acts—namely : 


1. Declared war on another State. 


2. Invaded another State with or without a declaration of 
war ; 
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3. Attacked another State by land, naval or air forces 
with or without a declaration of war ; 

4. Navally blockaded the coasts or ports of another State ; 
or, 

5. Provided support to armed bands which have invaded 
the territory of another State despite the appeal of that 
State that such support be withdrawn.” 


It may not be in human nature that an agreement can be 
reached about the first principle of peace, namely the universal 
unconditional outlawry of war as a crime. But what sense 
can there be in talking about disarmament until that first 
principle has been established ? 


Poxitics AND CoMMERCE. 


A Polish politician, during the course of a private conversa- 
tion about the prospects of an Anglo-Polish commercial 
treaty, expressed surprise over what he called the antiquated 
mentality of the British people, who, he said, alone of all the 
peoples in the world, seemed still to think it possible that 
trade could be conducted without the leave, and without the 
supervision and the control, of their government. The 
humour of that remark is that there is not a merchant in 
Great Britain who does not feel himself bound hand and 
foot by governmental interference. The truth of it is that, 
crippling as are the British Government’s restrictions upon 
British trade, those of nearly every other government in the 
world upon their own nationals’ trade are even worse. 

The general effect upon trade of such political works as 
reparations, government debts, tariffs, exchange restrictions 
and the like are a source of common, everyday vexation 
throughout the world. The Polish Government is one of the 
most active practitioners of the modern art of killing trade. 
During the post-war years it has completely shut off the 
Lithuanian market and blocked the Niemen to its own trade. 
It waged a furious tariff war with Germany from June, 1925, 
to March, 1934. It has suppressed at various times and in 
varying degrees the sale in Poland of foreign newspapers, 
Czechoslovak as well as German. Polish goods could not be 
moved through German territory without a special agreement 
between the two governments. Live stock could not be moved 
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without a like agreement. A chronic attempt at a German- 
Polish governmental trade agreement, the only objective of 
which was to enable trade to be restarted, although the only 
thing that had stopped it was governmental interference, has 
now been abandoned sine die. In the first half of March a 
British Trade Mission went to Poland to investigate the 
possibilities of overcoming the political obstacles to Anglo- 
Polish trade. At the beginning of April a Polish delegation 
which had been negotiating in Paris for a renewal of the 
Franco-Polish Commercial Treaty returned to Warsaw 
without accomplishing its purpose. On April 27th the Polish 
Government issued a decree, to be effective from May Ist to 
December 31st, prohibiting the import of coal, coke and 
briquettes into Poland and the Free Port of Danzig. On May 
6th, to prevent misunderstanding, that government issued an 
explanatory statement to the effect that the coal import 
prohibition was not meant to be an “ embargo,” but merely 
a device for bestowing upon coal, coke and briquettes the 
same quota restrictions as were bestowed upon general 
imports. What the difference amounts to is a matter for the 
higher mathematics. 

On March 13th a French trade mission headed by M. 
Lamoureux, Minister of Commerce, arrived in London to 
begin negotiations with the British Government for a trade 
agreement. He spent a week talking to the President of the 
Board of Trade in this country. Thereupon the talks were 
relegated to the governmental “ experts.” Three months later, 
on June 16th, the Foreign Office in London issued an official 
statement: “A trade agreement has been initialled to-day 
between France and Great Britain. The agreement removes 
the difficulties which have arisen between the two countries, 
who will now withdraw the measures which they took some 
months ago and will concede to each other most-favoured- 
nation treatment in customs matters. The agreement will 
also embody various adjustments and arrangements regarding 
quotas as well as decisions taken by both parties to improve 
the conditions at present governing the trade in certain 
agricultural products. The conversations which have resulted 
in this agreement have been marked by the greatest cordiality, 
and the two delegations have continually had in mind the 
necessity for developing trade between the two countries. 
The signature of the agreement is expected to take place very 
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shortly. Discussions have also taken place in regard to the 
establishment of a treaty which is to replace the treaty of 
1882, and they will be brought to a conclusion as soon as 
possible. It has been agreed that no other information will 
be given about the agreement which has been initialled 
to-day until it has been signed.” 

In that statement a distinction was made between an 
“agreement ” and a “ treaty” to replace that of 1882. As 
the whole original purpose of the Conference was to negotiate 
a new commercial treaty to take the place of the 1826 and 
1882 treaties denounced by France, one saw no alternative 
to the deduction that the major purpose had been shelved 
and an ad hoc arrangement evolved to mitigate the effects of 
the trade war that had raged between the two countries since 
the autumn of 1931. 

No serious person had expected that the Anglo-French trade 
conference could serve any purpose beyond that of clarifying 
the real problem that will have to be settled if and when the 
more general political obstacles can be removed. The chief 
obstacle is that of the exchanges and the currencies. As the 
French Government by its monetary policy would be able at 
any moment and unilaterally to alter the whole basis on which 
a convention had been negotiated, obviously it was impossible 
for any convention of real substance to be negotiated until 
some sort of finality had been reached in that monetary 
policy. And again, how can there be any finality in the 
monetary policy of any government? Even if such a thing 
were possible, the monetary obstacle in a particular case such 
as the Franco-British cannot be removed except incidentally 
to a general removal of such obstacles throughout the world. 

The Anglo-French trade experts devoted a week early in 
May to a consideration of the trade in silk. The difficulty they 
encountered was that the British tariff against Japanese 
imports had mown down in its operation the import also of 
French silks, especially the precious silks of Lyons. It was 
natural that the French experts should use this fact as a 
lever to support the French “ discriminatory ” quotas in 
force against British goods. The matter of silk, therefore, 
illustrated the condition that world tariffs must be added to 
world exchanges as a precedent subject for settlement before 
there can be any serious or businesslike Anglo-French com- 
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Tur ANCLO-FRENCH TRADE QUARREL. 


Light can be thrown upon the methods used by govern- 
ments in waging trade war upon each other, by recalling some 
of the outstanding details of the Anglo-French trade war 
which preceded the meeting of the conference. France was 
in good form, being then at the height of a similar war with 
Brazil. In October last the Brazilian Government increased 
its import duties on French goods by the determined measure 
of 250 per cent., the increase being explained as a form of 
retaliation against the French compensatory surtax imposed 
upon Brazilian imports into France. That is what govern- 
ments do. They use their nationals’ trade as weapons in their 
quarrels with each other. As ninety per cent. of Brazilian 
products going into France is coffee, and as France is a coffee- 
drinking country and happens to be Brazil’s best customer, 
the Brazilian Government was annoyed. The French Govern- 
ment in its turn was annoyed both by the retaliatory measure 
and by the discontent levied upon itself by those French firms 
who did trade with Brazil, and who, as a result of Brazilian 
exchange restrictions, had not been paid for their goods for 
three years. 

The Anglo-French quarrel began in earnest on November 
23rd last, when Mr. Rumen! President of the Board of 
Trade, told the House of Commons, for the information of the 
French Government, that unless France soon removed the 
fifteen per cent. surtax imposed upon British imports as 
compensation for exchange losses resulting from Britain’s 
abandonment of the gold standard in October, 1931, and also 
removed the differential import turnover tax, then His 
Majesty’s Government would impose ad hoc additional import 
duties upon French imports into Britain. The French 
Government in form conceded the first round to the British 
Government by promising to remove the cause of complaint 
as from January Ist ; but the later substance belied the form. 
On January 11th the British Foreign Office announced that 
the French Government had agreed to restore 100 per cent. 
quotas on a “ very abundant list ” of British imports. The 
French Government now sought glory elsewhere. On January 
17th it denounced the Franco-German Trade Treaty of August 
17th, 1927, and decreed a drastic reduction of German 
imports into France. Meanwhile the British Government’s 
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temper was not assuaged. It wanted 100 per cent. restoration 
on Ioo per cent. of the quotas. On January 26th there was 
another official protest against the French quotas. On 
January 29th the Commercial Attaché at the British Embassy 
in Paris delivered an ultimatum. He informed the French 
Government that unless the quotas for British goods were 
fully restored within ten days His Majesty’s Government 
would retaliate against French goods. (Strictly there was 
no French Government on that day. The Government had 
resigned two days before, and the new government was not 
formed till the day after. But the temporary lack of a per- 
sonnel to direct the French governmental machinery did not 
deter the British Government from dealing with that machin- 
ery direct.) On February 1st the French Government 
answered that while it had no intention of “ discriminating ” 
against Great Britain in favour of Belgium or the United 
States, it must continue its prevailing quota policy intact. 

The French commentators did not conceal their dialectical 
satisfaction over the circumstance that Great Britain was 
no longer the best customer for French goods, the British 
purchases of those goods having been halved since 1931. 
Belgium had taken her place. Moreover, the French balance 
of trade with Belgium was “ favourable,” and with Britain 
“ unfavourable.” Even in the matter of wines Belgium with 
her population of 8,000,000 now takes as much from France 
as Britain takes with her population of five times more. On 
her side France, it was argued, takes far more cotton goods 
and coal from Britain than from Belgium. Some play was 
made by British commentators on the fact that the United 
States, who had taken no wines from France for fourteen 
years, was rewarded when the Volstead Act was repealed 
with better quotas than Britain, whence it seemed to be 
suggested that the return of the prodigal son may be a good 
principle of economics when directed by politicians. 

On February gth, therefore, the British Board of Trade 
fulfilled the threat contained in its ultimatum, and announced 
that “ an order has now been made under section 12 of the 
Import Duties Act imposing a duty of twenty per cent. ad 
valorem over and above the existing customs duties upon 
certain classes of goods produced or manufactured in France 
with effect from February 13th.” On February 13th the 
French Government counter-attacked by denouncing the 
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existing trade agreements with Great Britain. Two days later 
the British Government tried the effect of an olive branch. 
Mr. Runciman then stated in the House of Commons that the 
Government had proposed to the French Government that 
both the discriminatory French quotas and the retaliatory 
British duties should be removed to allow of negotiations 
being started in a good atmosphere about the whole matter 
of Franco-British trade. On February 20th the French 
Government answered that it was willing to start negotiations, 
but on the opposite condition that the existing quotas and 
retaliatory duties be retained, not removed in the meantime, 
offering, however, not to “retaliate” further against the 
British retaliation for the duration of the Conference. ‘The 
British Government gave in to the French Government on 
that point, and agreed to hold the Conference on the basis of 
the status quo. The Conference opened in London on March 
14th. It reached some sort of agreement on June 16th, the 
value of which cannot, as I write, be assessed. 
GrorGE GLAscow. 
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THE UNKNOWN GOD.* 
In his new book, entitled The Unknown God, Mr. Alfred 


Noyes gives an account of his spiritual and intellectual pilgri- 
mage from the Spencerian philosophy to the Catholic faith. 
His book is an ordered exposition and vindication of a living 
process of spiritual experience through which the author has 
passed. Mr. Noyes describes it as recording its author’s 
‘“‘ sropings towards the belief that he now holds.” In his 
early days Mr. Noyes became acquainted with the writings 
of Herbert Spencer, T. H. Huxley, and Matthew Arnold, and 
as a consequence rejected the Christian faith. Yet on closer 
examination he discovered that Herbert Spencer posited a 
First Cause, absolute, infinite, and perfect, though unknow- 
able, as the only possible explanation of Reality. He spoke 
of this transcendent Absolute as “a necessary datum of 
consciousness.” Furthermore, the ethical enthusiasm of 
Huxley led him to adopt the great saying of Micah, which he 
quoted as “‘ What doth the Eternal require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with the 
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Eternal?” This means that Huxley attributed ethical per- 
fection to the unknown source of all things. Even Voltaire, in 
a striking passage, had said that the Supreme Being must be 
compassionate. Darwin had himself spoken of evolution as a 
“ orand sequence of events ” which could not be treated as 
meaningless or purposeless. All these statements Mr. Noyes 
came to recognise as “ pointers ” towards the complete truth 
set forth by the great Church thinkers, especially St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. In the light of his later experience 
Mr. Noyes rightly considers that these agnostic thinkers were 
mishandled by certain second-rate theologians of the nine- 
teenth century. Instead of making the most of their funda- 
mental admissions and confessions, these theologians fought 
a campaign that turned upon the often crude assertions and 
details of current thought, to the neglect of the deeper issues. 
Hence the battle was fought upon secondary details instead of 
upon the far-reaching implications of first principles held by 
both sides of the controversy. Having reached this conclusion 
the course became clear for a steady advance by which Mr. 
Noyes came to appreciate the weight of the theistic arguments 
drawn from the supreme Values of Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness. So he was led forward to a spiritual philosophy which 
enabled him to appreciate the Trinitarian position that was 
the basis and substance of Hegel’s transcendental system. 
At this point the issue arose whether such a spiritual philo- 
sophy could be held in air. If it were true it must be effective 
and exhibited in historic facts. Hegel himself showed that 
this was the case by his emphasis on the spiritual significance 
of the historic Christ. Hence the way was opened to the 
Nicene Creed, which adds to its confession that our Lord is 
“ Deum de Deo, lumen de lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero,” the 
triumphant affirmation “ Et incarnatus est.’ Thus the tre- 
mendous affirmations of the Fourth Gospel rightly claim 
acceptance, The sacramental principle is reached that Reality 
is the outward and visible sign, the effective manifestation 
and conveyance, of spiritual truth. Thus the assumptions, 
concessions, and fundamental positions of Victorian agnosti- 
cism not merely echo the declarations of theistic thinkers but, 
if taken seriously, lead on to the affirmation of the Christian 
faith, which is a coherent whole, without which life and 


reality are not only unsatisfying, but in the last resort 
unintelligible. 


~~ 
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It is impossible to conclude this brief survey of this book 
without paying a tribute to its remarkable combination of 
spiritual insight, philosophic competence, logical force, and 
poetic imagination. All these great qualities manifest them- 
selves in a style that is remarkable for its ease and felicity. 
The book should be widely read, both by convinced Christian 
believers and by those who in these times of profound un- 
settlement are feeling their way towards a satisfying Faith. 


[oS-ts 


PRORETCIY. OR: -PHACKe* 


Under this challenging title Mr. Brailsford presents what 
will appear to some readers a convincing indictment of capital- 
ism as the arch-enemy of order within the nation and peace 
within the society of nations, to other readers a perverted 
interpretation of an economic system which has been a chief 
instrument in the past of raising the standard of living for 
all classes of the community, and which may, with a moderate 
policy of reforms, continue to perform its beneficent function. 

His thesis is that capitalism has reached a stage of develop- 
ment in which it can no longer make profits by the expanding 
productivity and sale of cheap goods. For the modern im- 
provements in technique and organisation signify that labour 
plays a smaller part in the process of production, and that the 
consuming power of the workers cannot supply a sufficiently 
large home market. As an increasing proportion of the aggre- 
gate income passes to the owning classes, the deficient con- 
sumption of the workers is not compensated by the increased 
consumption of the rich, who save and seek to invest a larger 
proportion of their surplus incomes than can function as pro- 
ductive capital. In each nation under this system the wastage 
results in class struggles to redress the balance, and in ever 
sharper conflicts between national groups of capitalists, sup- 
ported by the diplomatic and armed forces of their govern- 
ments, to attain the largest share of a limited world-market. 

To this speculative theory, as it may appear when thus 
presented, Mr. Brailsford brings a rich array of argument and 
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documented evidence presented with that skill of which he is 
an acknowledged master. Those who distrust the socialistic 
stress upon the economic interpretation of history will find 
their distrust shaken when they confront the psychological 
analysis of events by which Mr. Brailsford establishes his 
position. While many other sentiments and interests, 
political, racial, religious, philanthropic, play an imposing and 
to some appearances a predominant part in public policy, 
organised business takes the initiative and employs the others 
as adjuncts or allies in its gainful activities. As the direction 
of business passes more and more to the general capitalist, the 
financier, the public control over finance becomes the first 
essential step in that process of planning to which not only 
avowed socialists, but not a few conservatives, are looking as 
the inevitable successor of a freely competitive system which 
is disappearing in every country. 

Though in his final chapters Mr. Brailsford sets out in 
brilliant survey the outlines of an economic plan by which 
the reasonable interests of each nation shall co-operate to- 
wards a policy of order and peace by means of a world federa- 
tion, he gives full recognition to the obstacles that beset every 
path to this goal. His devastating criticism of the League of 
Nations rests not so much upon its visible inability to do great 
things, as upon the patent defects of a structure which con- 
tains none of those surrenders of national sovereignty needed 
for true internationalism and pooled security. These defects 
he attributes to the economic forces within each country 
which require the exercise of national sovereignty in the fight 
for profitable markets. The fine camouflage of honour, 
prestige, public obligations, mission of civilisation, should not 
blind us to the supreme peril which besets the world unless it 
can secure such a measure of planned co-operation for the 
utilisation and equitable distribution of its resources as will 
afford that security of life and livelihood which science has 
placed within the reach of reasonable man. Mr. Brailsford 
believes that large and speedy steps of social reconstruction 
are needed to cope with so critical a situation as exists to-day. 
But he would achieve this aim by the constitutional use of 
democracy, and he remains a firm believer in liberty of criti- 
cism for minorities, It is the most powerful presentation of the 
case for pacific socialism that has appeared in this country. 


J. A. Hopson. 
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Emil Ludwig has never written a more arresting work than 
his study of nine outstanding political figures of the twentieth 
century. No one is more skilful in bringing dead men to life, 
or in communicating his personal impressions of people still 
among us. He is, however, more than a portrait-painter, for 
he has a very definite creed of his own. He is a liberal-minded 
citizen of the world, detesting cruelty and war, dictatorships 
and intolerance. For such a man there is no place in Nazi 
Germany, where his books had the honour of being publicly 
burned. 

His attitude is proclaimed in the division of the volume 
into two parts, entitled respectively ‘ Servants” and 
“ Rulers ” of the People. In the former are placed Nansen, 
Masaryk, Briand, Rathenau and Motta, each of whom is held 
up to admiration for his services to humanity. Nansen is the 
manliest of men, with a Viking’s courage and a tender heart. 
Masaryk, serene in his monumental simplicity, is compared 
with Lincoln, though with a far wider culture and a more 
sanguine temperament. Briand is presented as the apostle of 
tolerance, in closer touch with the people than any of his rivals, 
hating war and working harder for peace than any man of his 
time. What a tragedy that the man who tried to persuade his 
countrymen to speak European was not in charge of the settle- 
ment in 1919 instead of the Tiger ! Rathenau, who is hailed 
as the greatest German statesman since 1914, the greatest 
social educator of his time, is the only unhappy person in the 
company, too diversely endowed by nature to devote himself 
to a single lifelong task, and uneasily conscious of the barriers 
due to his Jewish blood. All these men are well known to the 
world ; but the affectionate sketch of Motta, the Swiss Foreign 
Minister and champion of the League of Nations, is a distinct 
contribution to history no less than a fine tribute to the value 
of a highly civilised little state. 

On reaching the Rulers of the People the atmosphere be- 
comes less genial. Our author is well aware of the conspicuous 
abilities and resounding achievements of Lloyd George and 
Venizelos, Mussolini and Stalin, and he finds in each of them 
traits which he can admire. But they are placed on a lower 
level than the Servants, either because they represent an 
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undesirable system or because self plays a greater part. Of 
the four it is the Welshman who receives fewest marks. 
Warm praise is given to the social enthusiasm of his early 
years and his indomitable energy in the war; but the later 
phases of his career are censured with a sharpness displayed 
nowhere else in the book. Our author is particularly severe in 
reference to the change of government in 1916 and the General 
Election of 1918. Asquith is described as by far the nobler 
nature, and Lloyd George’s treatment of his chief is pro- 
nounced indefensible, despite his recent apologia. He was 
afflicted, we are told, with an overpowering egoism. Though 
he and Clemenceau won the war they lost the peace. The 
latter offence was graver in the case of the British than the 
French statesman, for he realised the need of long-sighted 
moderation which his Khaki election had rendered politically 
impossible. It is possible for readers to approve the strictures 
of 1918 without taking the Asquith side in regard to 1916. 

Venizelos, the Greek Odysseus, is the most romantic figure 
in the group, and the vicissitudes of his career almost make us 
dizzy. Of the four supermen he appeals most strongly to the 
author. ‘‘ He is big-minded and warm-hearted. By nature 
Venizelos is of a kindly, bright and optimistic disposition. 
This seafarer and warrior from the Cretan mountains, who has 
always been genuinely and ingenuously revolutionary, has 
preserved from his own labyrinthine island the native charac- 
ter of a straightforward and single-minded man.” The study 
of the Fascist Dictator supplements the author’s well-known 
Conversations with Mussolini. The closing essay on Stalin is, 
perhaps, the most valuable of all, for the ruler of Russia rarely 
receives a foreign visitor, and still more rarely talks as freely 
as he did to Emil Ludwig. The impression was unexpectedly 
favourable, and indeed the author declares that he would 
readily confide the education of his children to his care. We 
are introduced to a slow, heavy, patient, hard-working, 
efficient man, lacking the genius of Lenin and the brilliance of 
Trotzky, dedicating his life to the task of raising the working 
classes to a higher level. “ If my intuition be correct Stalin 
is naturally good-hearted. But his position has made him 
hard and unyielding. He is not ambitious, but he is ruthless 
towards his opponents.” Many readers will be grateful for 
these clever studies of men whose work has counted so much, 
both for good and evil, in the life of our time. 


CG. Pixs 
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MINORITIES. 


Mr. C. A. Macartney* takes, if not the very dullest, at any 
rate one of the most tiresome subjects known to students 
of diplomacy, yet contrives for the most part to hold the 
reader’s interest by means of the detail and thoroughness with 
which he treats it and the perspective into which he puts it. 
Probably no greater amount of unnecessary emotion is 
excited by any human circumstance than that of national 
minorities. Mr. Macartney shows himself to be alive to the 
snares that beset sentimental people who happen not to num- 
ber among their gifts any great sense of humour; for he 
concedes that the self-determination of nationalities is made 
impracticable, except on the broadest lines, by the inextric- 
ably intermixed conditions. He does not, however, show much 
appreciation of the somewhat obvious fact that much of the 
alleged discontent of national minorities is the fiction of 
interested parties, including professional politicians who have 
a stake in the results of the unrest for which they agitate. He 
concedes the difficulty of defining nationality itself, although 
it appears that he leans towards Dr. Gooch’s definition 
(‘‘ Nationality denotes the resolve of a group of human beings 
to share their fortunes, and to exercise control over their own 
actions ”’) rather than to Max Nordau’s (“ nationality resides 
simply and purely in language ”). The author’s own prescrip- 
tion in the difficult case of minorities is summed up in these 
words: ‘‘ Minorities will continue to exist, and will continue 
to present a problem which statecraft will find insoluble until 
it tries the method—so rarely adopted hitherto—of applying 
the principles of justice, equality, and good government. 
Then minorities will cease to be a torment to the state possess- 
ing them, and will become instead a blessing” (page 501). 
With that solution most people who have had experience of 
such things will agree, if by “ equality ” Mr. Macartney means 
merely equality of political and legal rights. Outside that 
narrow field the notion of ‘ equality ” is one of the odd by- 
products of democratic sentiment. Mr. Macartney writes 
(page 494) : “ Like Lord Balfour, I was not convinced of the 
entire truth of the proposition that all men were equal.” It 
is not surprising that he was not convinced of the entire truth 
of something entirely and obviously untrue. No two men, no 
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two women, no two children were ever, or ever will be, equal 
in any respect whatsoever. 

The historical content of Mr. Macartney’s book, at any rate 
in what is commonly known as the purely “ political ” field, 
is of great value. He goes back to origins ; he traces the course 
of national evolutions in every European and Near Eastern 
country with admirable energy, research and completeness ; 
he chronicles in great detail that modern experiment, the 
attempted protection of minorities by the League of Nations ; 
in short he gives us a full book of reference on the subject of 
minorities as well as an original and, in places, even stimulating 
commentary. He shows clearly the astonishing, boundless 
implications of a League mandate to “ take such action and 
give such direction as it may deem proper and effective in 
the circumstances,” for the purpose of “ protecting” an 
ageregate number of people amounting to 30,000,000, speak- 
ing thirty-six languages, living in sixteen countries. Mr. 
Macartney asserts (page 2) that this matter “‘ deeply colours 
the day-to-day existence of all the minorities concerned,” 
and that ‘‘ to many of these it is a matter of such vital and 
intimate concern as to occupy their thoughts, words, and 
actions to the complete exclusion of reasonable spiritual 
activity upon any other public topic whatever.” One often 
hears such a verdict given by such serious writers as Mr. 
Macartney. It is not easy wholly to agree with it. It seems to 
be true that most people have a craving for political excite- 
ment, and that many members of a given national minority 
are capable, under the coaching of professional agitators, of 
an almost bottomless sense of grievance and unrest. The 
difficulty is that the only available evidence is that of the 
agitators aforesaid. One has watched certain peaceful, happy, 
contented peoples in Europe, bent upon their daily rounds, 
what time one has held in one’s hand the burning volume 
about their alleged miseries. It is simply not true to life 
that a rustic family of, say, illiterate Hungarian peasants who 
since 1919 have found themselves on the other side of a 
frontier ever even think of anything but their farms and their 
domestic life. The agitator who canvasses their sense of 
political wrong is probably the main trouble of their innocent 
lives. On the other hand there is abundant evidence of real 
distress caused to those members of national minorities who 
are engaged for their livelihood in commerce or other forms 
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of work dependent upon the continuity of contractual relation- 
ships. Such people, many of them, are terrified, not because 
they happen to live under whatever “ foreign ” government 
it may be, but because some fool of an agitator may one day 
succeed in upsetting their apple cart in the sacred cause of 
handing them back to another government. The extant 
works on minorities, not even excluding Mr. Macartney’s 
present masterpiece of “ political” history, do not seem to 
appreciate the truth that the economic and financial element 
is of dominant importance in material life, and that the first 
condition of economic and financial prosperity is freedom from 
political disturbance. There are few things in life that are 
worse for everybody concerned than the revision of treaties 
in their territorial aspect, no matter how bad, on pure 
diplomatic or ethnographic grounds, be the existing frontiers. 
Mr. Macartney’s doctrine seems to amount to this, that the 
problem of minorities should be regarded as a problem of 
better treatment from their present governments. .. . To that 
extent his doctrine is salutary enough. There remains this 
further problem that governments themselves in their modern 
phase have become a danger to mankind, to majorities and 
minorities alike. 
GG; 


ake NG HEA WORLDS 


In July 1912 Mr. Stanley Unwin, the well-known publisher, 
and Mr. Severn Storr set out upon a world tour, lasting 
eighteen months, ostensibly to study bookselling conditions. 
After spending more than five months in South Africa and 
Rhodesia, they crossed the Indian Ocean to Australia. 
Leaving Tasmania, they stayed several months in New 
Zealand and, after visiting the Friendly and other Pacific 
Islands, passed through New Guinea and the Philippines to 
Japan and China ; and thence home via Singapore, Colombo 
and the Mediterranean. They were true sightseers, and 
indefatigable chroniclers, assimilating the varied scenes and 
people through which they passed. Two Young Men See 
the World contains the contemporary record of their travels, 
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as extracted from “ letters written at odd moments from odd 
corners of the world to the family circle in the Homeland.” 
It is not a tale of adventure, although there are plenty of 
thrilling moments, as, for example, when they avoided, by 
four feet, in a fog on Table Mountain, a precipice of four 
thousand feet, or narrowly escaped shipwreck off Delagoa 
Bay, or were caught in a blizzard on the Tasman Glacier in 
New Zealand. 

This book is chiefly remarkable for its descriptive power 
and local atmosphere, and for the account of pioneer life in 
the Dominions, as it existed at all events before the war. 
With a vividness and intimacy unrivalled in any modern 
travel book, the two travellers show the reader the great 
phenomena of nature and human achievement. The Victoria 
Falls, the temple ruins at Zimbabwe, the great reaches of the 
Murray River, and the thermal region of boiling geysers in 
New Zealand only stand out as a few of their experiences. 
The reader will not forget their account of the Friendly Isles, 
where the Christian Tongans and the Europeans appeared to 
have harmonised singularly well, or the Samoan Isles, where 
the memory of Robert Louis Stevenson is still revered. They 
subsequently visited German New Guinea, and it is interesting 
to note the comment that “ there is little doubt that official- 
ism and militarism were at the root of German failure in 
colonization.” The two young men spent most of their time 
in South Africa and New Zealand, and in each country 
experienced a taste of pioneer farming. They still yearn for 
the veldt, 


that wonderful open country, treeless and without streams, its 
sunsets and its great stars, shimmering beside the gaunt summits 
of kopjes, black and erect, in a sky whence came the colour of a 
peacock’s plume. 


In New Zealand farm life bears a striking resemblance to that 
in England, but amid grander scenery and more primitive 
conditions. At the present time no doubt the settler enjoys 
more amenities, but his chances of success are unfortunately 
much less. 

The text is illustrated by one hundred and thirty-three 
excellent photographs, most of which were taken on the tour. 
There is also a useful map of the route pasted on the inside of 
each cover. 
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DOL oOHEVISM-INeRUSSIA* 


Two years ago Dr. Arthur Rosenberg published in Germany 
a history of Bolshevism from Karl Marx to the end of the 
Five-Year Plan. This important work has now been trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Ian D. Morrow. Dr. Rosenberg has 
played a prominent part as a Communist politician in Ger- 
many and has sat upon the Executive of the Third Interna- 
tional. But since 1927 he has ceased to belong to any political 
party. Although personally connected with much of which he 
writes, he endeavours to treat the subject objectively as an 
academic study. The book is mainly concerned with the 
development of diverse theories about revolution and post- 
revolutionary policy emanating from the common source of 
Marx. It is a story of contending views upon the technique of 
revolution, usually determined by contemporary conditions. 
Prominent in a maze of theory, which is often tedious and 
bewildering, stands the figure of Lenin, relentless and domi- 
nating, picking his way as opportunity provided. Although 
determined in his objective, as the author says, “ he never 
once hesitated to alter his beliefs to conform with new facts.” 

The volume commences with a brief sketch of the Marxian 
theory of revolution through the middle classes and the 
change, under the Second International, to the peaceful 
achievement of working-class reforms within the existing 
system. The situation in Russia, however, enabled Lenin to 
follow more closely the Marxian model. Dr. Rosenberg deals 
with the split between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, the 
revolution of 1905 and contrasting communist theories up to 
the Great War. The author considers at length the revolu- 
tions in 1917. The moderate government formed in March 
was joined by the Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries 
who enjoyed the support of the great mass of the people. Only 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks remained aloof. The weakness of 
Kerenski, the July offensive, and the failure to expedite 
agrarian reform led to the rising in October which was entirely 
spontaneous. By a grand stroke of opportunism Lenin 
turned it to his own use. But although in the orthodox 
Marxian way he completed the middle-class revolution in 
favour of the proletariat, his theories were not strictly com- 


* A History of Bolshevism, by Arthur Rosenberg. Oxford University Press. Russia 
To-day : What can we learn from it ?, by Sherwood Eddy. Allen & Unwin. 
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munist. He favoured a form of state capitalism. But the 
workers spontaneously took possession of the factories and 
drove out their employers. Lenin acquiesced. 


It was thus that the Bolsheviks were led . . . to create a Socialist 
State in Russia after Trotsky’s model. In doing so they had to 
face the consequences foreseen by Trotsky, namely, that a Russian 
proletarian revolution could only be maintained in existence by a 
proletarian revolution throughout Europe. 


Until 1921 a revolutionary policy abroad was zealously pro- 
moted through the Third International. The European move- 
ment failed and in 1921 Lenin introduced his New Economic 
Policy which amounted in fact to state capitalism. The rest 
of the volume deals with the death of Lenin, the struggle 
between Trotsky and Stalin, and the latter’s theory of Social- 
ism in a single country ‘‘ which has become the fundamental 
doctrine of Bolshevism since 1924.” This has involved indus- 
trialisation, socialisation of land and, what Dr. Rosenberg 
stresses especially, the disappearance of the Communist 
International as an active revolutionary force, with “ no 
longer any influence upon the course of the proletarian move- 
tent.” 

The situation in contemporary Russia is compared with 
that in Great Britain and the United States by Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy in his new and striking book, Russia To-day. What 
can we learn from it? is the sub-title, and indicates Mr. 
Eddy’s contention that in certain aspects Soviet Russia is a 
model to be copied. Last year Mr. Eddy completed the tenth 
of a series of visits to Russia, stretching back before the 
revolution. He enjoyed the privilege of unrestricted move- 
ment and his knowledge of affairs is weighty. But it is right 
to add that in many respects other visitors to Russia enjoying 
equal facilities have reported different conditions. 

The patent evils of a paralysing bureaucracy, the denial of 
liberty, the doctrine of revolutionary violence and an exclusive 
dogmatism combine to prevent Mr. Eddy’s acceptance of the 
Russian system. But much of this book is directed against 
the unbridled system of individual capitalism in which the 
employee is ruthlessly exploited. It is clear that Mr. Eddy’s 
remarks are opposed especially to American laissez-faire 
which, until recently at least, contained few of those restraints 
and safeguards present in Great Britain. Mr. Eddy points to 
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Russia as providing, by socialisation of industry and agri- 
culture, economic and social justice for all. 

“ Human service is taking the place of private profit upon 
such a scale that it is something new under the sun.” He has 
to admit, however, that Stalin was forced to introduce piece 
work generally as an incentive to higher production. 

The author proceeds to examine a number of superior 
Russian social services. The treatment of non-political 
criminals, for example, is “in many respects the most 
humane, the most scientific and the most successful of any 
in the world.” Ignorance, economic pressure, physical or 
mental defect are regarded as the three possible causes of 
crime, and their treatment lies in education, employment, 
medical care and environment. But if the criminal steals 
communal instead of private property, he is shot. Mr. Eddy 
praises Russia for its exemplary work in education and 
culture. “ Real tyranny does not educate.” But it will 
always propagate its views, and education in Russia is 
saturated with propaganda. Mr. Eddy complains that 
in England compulsory education ends at fourteen. But in 
Russia at present it ceases at eleven. The question of religion 
is discussed at considerable length. The author argues, 
in effect, that we cannot complain of what is in certain 
aspects “‘ a dogmatic fanatic religion of atheistic humanism,” 
while the Churches fail to advocate the Christian doctrine 
of a new social order of equal justice. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


President Masaryk Tells His Own Story,* recounted by Karel Capek, 
presents to English readers one of the greatest, wisest and best men of 
our time. The volume is abridged from the Czech version of many 
conversations with the founder of Czechoslovakia, ingeniously woven 
into a loose biographical narrative. The larger and most novel part of 
the story, covering the sixty-four years preceding the world war, 
introduces us to the blacksmith’s apprentice who rose from the ranks, 
studied at Vienna and Leipzig, married a gifted American lady, became 
a Professor at the Czech University of Prague, wrote many books and 
entered the Reichsrat at Vienna. With the coming of the war he began 
the astonishing activities in many countries which he has described in 
detail in his monumental work, The Making of a State. At eighty-four 

* Allen & Unwin. 
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the President is still mentally and physically alert, a great patriot, a 
great democrat, a great scholar, a great gentleman. His mellow reflec- 
tions on his own career and on life in general are well worth reading. 

* * * * * 


All revolutions produce their political theorists and in this respect 
Germany is being almost prolific. Herr Oswald Spengler, however, had 
obtained a reputation some years ago and his work The Hour of 
Decision,* written a year ago and now translated into English, repre- 
sents the culmination of his views expressed in his earlier book, The 
Decline of the West. He welcomes the Gerinan revolution because it is 
a step towards the Prussianism which alone can stem the tide of world 
disintegration and resist the menace of the coloured races. His reac- 
tionary theories are presented with a forceful, though tedious, repeti- 
tion, and are supported by a distorted knowledge of history. The 
foundation of his reasoning lies in his refusal to recognise the higher side 
of humanity and in his advocacy of the cruder animal instincts of the 
human race. “ Man is a beast of prey,” and the forces which will sway 
the future are “ the will of the Strong, healthy instincts, race, the will to 
possession and power; while justice, happiness, and peace—those 
dreams which will always remain dreams—hover ineffectively over 
them.”’ The world depression is directly attributable to the growth of 
free institutions and representative government. Herr Spengler at 
least may be credited with frankness. The opponents of his “ great and 
noble world ” are united by “ a mushy desire for revenge for some bad 
luck that has spoilt their lives, the absence of any instinct of honour 
and duty, and an unlimited thirst for money without work and for 
rights without responsibilities.”” The overthrow of democracy, which is 
stigmatised as Bolshevism, can only be begun by the idea of a “ Prus- 
sian ” existence or “‘ Cesarism.” It amounts to an immutable gradation 
of rank based upon the superiority of aristocratic birth and the func- 
tional subordination of the masses. It exhibits admittedly a scepticism 
of rational thinking and contempt for humanity. Herr Spengler does 
not contemplate peace or prosperity. ‘‘ Conflict . . . is life itself,” and 
“« Prussianism is, above all, the undisputed precedence of foreign policy 
. . . over internal policy, which exists solely to keep the nation in form 
for this task.” He exalts power as the sole object of national policy and 
significantly remarks that Cesarism “ will not persuade, it will conquer 
by force of arms.” It may well be doubted whether this book represents 
German opinion, but it must exert a disturbing influence in view of the 
present European situation. 

* * * * * 


And Quiet Flows the Dont by Mikhail Sholokhow, is a picture of 
Cossack life in the region of the River Don. It opens with a description 
of the village of Tatarsk in peace, of violent, cruel, strong, hardworking 
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farmers. The very first scene is of the villagers doing a poor little 
Turkish wife of one of their number to death because they didn’t like 
her face. Prejudice and superstition are strong, and old customs and 
racial pride. The love story of Gregor and Aksinia dominates this first 
book with its passionate meetings. Behind it is all the work of the farm, 
the ploughing and reaping and threshing, the care of the animals, the 
fishing in the river, the village scandals, the violent quarrels and 
beatings of wives, the snow and cold in winter, the sultry heat of the 
harvest field in summer. Each scene is introduced with a description 
of the sky and the weather, the threatening storm, the wind or the rain, 
the bird flying across, the lie of the land and the mood of the river. 
Not every setting is in harmony with the incidents in the foreground, 
but these land pictures, the constant reference back, as it were, from the 
roughness and insensitiveness of the people to the ever-changing but 
ordered life of nature, the quiet background, give distinction to a book 
otherwise full of horrors. 

The first mental disturbance in this unthinking village is the work of 
Stockman, a revolutionist who comes and settles quietly as a locksmith 
and begins secret meetings in a small way in his hut. At the outbreak 
of war he is sent to Siberia. Then comes the calling up of the Cossacks 
to go to the Austrian and German fronts. War scenes such as have been 
described on many fronts follow one another in quick succession— 
horrible scenes—and a growing disgust for war takes possession of 
many of these rough Cossack fellows. When the Revolution comes 
confusion is everywhere, but the regiments finally break down; 
many war heroes slip off home when they find they are to march to 
Petersburg to help to overthrow the Government of Kerensky. They 
are not going to shoot down their own people, even the Russians. 

In the last book the war generals are gathered in the South of Russia 
to rally the counter-revolutionary forces. The Cossacks are divided, 
many are Bolsheviks but far more are against the Soviet régime. In 
the Civil War worse massacres are committed than on the German and 
Austrian fronts, and on both sides. There is a brief but poignant love 
story between Bunchuk, the Bolshevik Cossack, and Anna, the Jewess, 
both of the machine-gun detachment. The book ends with the triumph 
of the White Guards in that part of the Don district. And the last scene 
is at the lonely grave out on the steppe of the little Cossack, Valet, over 
which has been erected a shrine with a sorrowful picture of the Mother 


of God. 

Later on in June, two bustards fought around the shrine. They beat out a little 
bare patch in the blue wormwood, crushing the green flood of ripening spear grass, 
fighting for the female, for the right to life, for love and fertility. And again, after 
a little while, under the mound, right by the shrine, in the shaggy shelter of the 
old wormwood, a female bustard laid nine speckled smoky-blue eggs and sat on 
them, warming them with her body, protecting them with her glossy wings. 


But there must be a sequel to this vivid book. 
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Taming Philippine Headhunters. A Study of Government and of 
Cultural Change in Northern Luzon,* by Dr. F. M. Keesing and Mrs. 
M. Keesing, is a deep and interesting study of a difficult problem. Until 
the twentieth century the mountain people of the Northern Philippines 
had been little affected by the three hundred years of Western rule and 
civilisation, and where it had penetrated the knowledge was too often 
bitter. Then some thirty years ago came the American occupation, 
bringing with it a different foreign influence but still Western in its 
outlook. The United States found in these mountain people a problem 
requiring tact and patience, the solution to which could only be found 
through years of careful study and administration. Local memories of 
Spanish rule have not helped the difficulties to be overcome, but the 
very fact that ancient enemies live and let live shows how much 
has been accomplished. The United States stopped head-hunting a 
generation ago, but it is still dangerously near the surface. “ Without 
the moral force of the constabulary looming over all, communities 
would soon be on the defensive ; a murder, even a woman’s imaginings, 
would precipitate the offensive, and warfare and head-hunting would 
once more spread.” The non-Christians, as the mountain people are 
termed, are less advanced than the lowland Filipinos, with the result 
that there is a strong social line between them. It will take years of 
work and suitable education to remove this prejudice; the moun- 
taineers cling to old customs and beliefs, they are constantly suspicious 
of new ideas and at the same time know that the Christian Filipinos 
consider them inferior. They feel the clash of the old and the new; to 
be naked in the towns causes shame, and to be clothed in the mountains 
too often results in disease from sleeping in wet garments. It is not an 
easy world in which the non-Christian finds himself to-day ; he may 
have ambitions which result in good educational qualifications, but 
which, through no fault of his own, do not lead to the desired post. 
He has been educated away from agriculture and hunting, his birth- 
right, but he is not sufficiently educated to understand that there may 
be too many clerks in his world. The result may be a band of discon- 
tented youths, who could cause even greater trouble than their head- 
hunting fathers. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, former Governor-General of 
the Philippines, considers in his introduction that the ultimate solution 
for the mountain people should be assimilation. “ By assimilation, 
however, I do not mean that they should be submerged. If such a 
policy is carried out wisely and with sufficient flexibility, nothing of 
the sort need occur.” The authors have made their researches in 
connection with the Philippine Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, but they themselves are responsible for the statements and 
opinions given. 

* Allen & Unwin. 
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